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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THANKS FOR PLAIN SPEAKING 


HARLES BIGG in the preface to 

his translation of The Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine, says that 
Augustine, hesitating between Mani- 
chaeism and Catholicism, demand- 
ed a definite answer to his questions 
—‘“a trenchant, uncompromising 
answer, such as young men love.” 
If a man is ipso facto young be- 
cause he likes that kind of answer, 
I rejoice to find myself still young. 
But in that same preface Dr. Bigg 
remarks that Augustine got his an- 
swers only after suffering “an or- 
dered series of disillusions.” One 
is tempted to append the old-fash- 
ioned marginal comment, “How 
true”! or “Me too”! 
Try to get a trench- 
ant, uncompromis- 
ing answer to your questions—not 
just now philosophical or theo- 
logical but political questions— 
about the international maneuvers, 
double-crossings and general diplo- 
matic shenanigans that produced 
the two World Wars; or about the 
ultimate responsibility for the 
calamity at Pearl Harbor; or about 


Try and See 


the secret commitments of the Big 
Three at Moscow, Casablanca and 
Yalta; or of the Big Two off the 
coast of Labrador; or about what’s 
going on behind the Russian bar- 
rier in the Baltic States and the Bal- 
kans; or about the secret pacts 
which disposed of Manchuria, di- 
vided Korea and with cynical dis- 
regard of pledges and promises 
continued the menace of extrater- 
ritoriality in China. Try to get if 
you can the inside story of the 
shameless betrayal of Poland, or of 
the partition of Finland or of any 
other of the ignominious Anglo- 
American capitulations to the Rus- 
sian Soviets; try, in short, to get 
your “trenchant and uncompromis- 
ing” reply to any question on inter- 
national relationships, plans for 
peace, or for social, political, eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 


HE war having ended, a new 
crop of questions has sprung 
up. If we now join some new 
League of Nations, or Interna- 
tional Organization for the Ma‘nte- 
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nance of Peace, what will be our 
obligations? If Britain for exam- 
ple goes to war with Russia because 
of the Dardanelles or the Mediter- 
ranean, must we also go to war 
with Russia? At this writing (the 
situation may be eased later but 
suppose it is not) Russia is sug- 
gesting that she have some part or 
all of the late Italian Empire. Mr. 
Molotév has said at the London 
Peace Conference that on no map 
he has seen does the Mediterranean 

appear as a British 
Where Do lake. If Britain in- 
We Stand? sists that it is her 

lifeline if not her 
lake, and that at any rate it is out- 
side the Russian sphere of influence; 
if Russia refuses to surrender her 
claim and if the two big empires 
come to blows about it, must we go 
in too? There we are again with 
unanswered questions! Who is to 
have the oil of Iran and of Ru- 
mania; what shall be done with 
Austria; who shall rule Manchuria; 
shall China be split, like Korea, in 
two; is it our job to see that Poland 
gets a square deal from her “lib- 
erators”; what shall we do if India 
appeals for independence in the 
name of the Atlantic Charter? (In- 
deed, if it comes to that, what has 
happened to the Atlantic Charter?) 
What is involved in the phrase, 
“One World”? What is meant by 
“policing the world”? 

I hope no reader will think with 
Gallio, that it’s all “a question of 
words and names.” There is a rea- 
son why diplomats use their pecu- 
liar jargon in place of plain words, 
and why they bristle if one asks 
them, “what do you mean?” They 
wish to seem to say something while 
saying nothing. They use words 
which the people don’t understand 
because they do not wish the people 
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to understand. Of diplomatic ter- 
minology we may say what Felix 
Frankfurter said of legal phrase. 
ology: it doesn’t mean what it 
seems to mean. So the people give 
up the attempt to understand and 
say to the diplomats what Pilate 
said to the mob who wanted to cru- 
cify Jesus, “Look you to it.” The 
diplomats look to it, and crucify 
humanity. 


ITH great satisfaction, there- 

fore, I have found in a recent 
book, America’s Place in the World, 
by Nathaniel Peffer, some of the 
“trenchant and uncompromising” 
answers I have hitherto been seek- 
ing in vain. The volume is small 
(only 235 pages) but it covers an 
amazing amount of 
ground. On nearly 
every one of the 
subjects indicated 
above, Mr. Peffer has clear convic- 
tions and states them simply and 
forcefully. His convictions are not 
always mine. He is much more 
“realistic” and, as it seems to me, 
fatalistic than I. But his mistakes 
of judgment, if they be mistakes, 
are washed clean out of my mind 
by a great wave of gratitude for 
his straightforwardness. 

I fear to do Mr. Peffer an ill turn 
by quoting him here and there on 
this topic and that. To give a 
man’s conclusions without the rea- 
sonings that led to them is perhaps 
as unpardonable a sin as lifting a 
text out of its context. But let me 
assure the reader that Mr. Peffer is 
no dogmatist, uttering strong but 
unsubstantiated convictions. His 
knowledge of -history and politics 
is abundant and his reasoning care- 
ful. He makes no slapdash judg- 
ments. In a word he is a scholar. 
Wherever I venture to withhold my 


Welcome 
Mr. Peffer 
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assent to his conclusions it is for 
reasons of sentiment rather than of 
logic. That is to say, I fear that 
some of his more drastic conclu- 
sions are true even though I wish 
they were not. I urge readers of 
these pages to read also his, and— 
once again—to remember that no 
few fragmentary sentences lifted 
out of a closely reasoned treatise 
can do justice to a writer. With 
that introduction, I beg leave to of- 
fer a few samples of Mr. Peffer’s 
“trenchant and uncompromising 
answers” to the biggest questions of 
the day. 


PEAKING of Isolationism, Mr. 

Peffer makes the point that it is 
not peculiarly American. “There 
is no country,” he says, “that would 
not prefer to abstain from the poli- 
tics that threaten war, if it could, 
and that would not choose isola- 


tionism and practice it if it could.” 
Yet here in the United States the 
epithet “isolationist” carries with it 


a world of scorn. Interventionists 
have looked upon isolationism as 
somehow treasonable. Isolationism, 
not of course absolute isolationism 
which as Mr. Peffer shows never 
was and never can be, but isolation- 
ism in the sense in which old-fash- 
ioned Americans held it, was the 
policy of the United States for a 
century and a half. We didn’t like 
to surrender it. Our reluctance was 
understandable and reasonable. But 
to hear the interventionists, one 
would imagine that an isolationist 
was a monstrous combination of 
Judas Iscariot, Benedict Arnold and 
Vidkun Quisling. Thanks to Mr. 
Peffer for reminding us that isola- 
tionism would at least be desirable 
if we could have it. 

He says further that “a national 
plebiscite” [after World War I.] 
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“would have yielded a large ma- 
jority for the judgment that it had 
been a mistake to go 
into the war at all.” 
That fact should 
help to bury the myth that every- 
one in America was eager for the 
first World War and the second, 
except for a “lunatic fringe” of iso- 
lationists. It should bury the myth 
but it will not. Myths die hard and 
even when buried they come back 
to life again. I need hardly ex- 
plain that Mr. Peffer is strongly 
against isolation. He says of it in 
effect what Mussolini said of democ- 
racy: it is desirable but we cannot 
afford it. But he doesn’t damn the 
one-time isolationists as fools and 
traitors. Mr. Herbert Hoover in 
one of his books on Lasting Peace 
reminds us that even the British 
have from time to time a nostalgic 
longing for isolation. Why cannot 
all writers be as reasonable as Mr. 
Peffer and Mr. Hoover? 


Isolationism 


R. PEFFER in a few curt sen- 
tences debunks our claim to 
have been neutral at any time in 
the last twenty-five years. “Amer- 
ica was not neutral in the First 
World War even before it entered,” 
says he. “It was not neutral in the 
Second World War even before it 
entered. It was not neutral in the 
war between Japan 
and China even be- 
fore it entered.” He 
goes on to say that 
whereas our violation of neutrality 
was in accord with the sentiment of 
the people in the World War it was 
contrary to the will of the people in 
the China-Japan war. Our viola- 
tion of neutrality “operated to 
Japan’s advantage.” “Between 1932 
and 1935,” he says, “Japan was get- 
ting the utmost help from the United 


Fictitious 
Neutrality 
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States.” Nor was it merely scrap 
iron we sent them. “American tool- 
machine makers and exporters were 
equipping Japan with the means to 
establish key industries and there- 
by fabricate its own armament.” 
That is to say, we made it possible 
for Japan not only to fight China 
but to fight us. “To every Japa- 
nese shell,” says Mr. Peffer, “Ameri- 
cans had contributed.” The will of 
the people is therefore not the rule 
of action even in this last home of 
democracy. Our chief executives 
disregard the national will when it 
so pleases them. 

I venture to add, strictly on my 
own, that this disregard of the 
popular will extends to the making 











































































































of war. We were actually in the 

recent war before 
War bythe __-we were officially in. 
Will of the We were in while 
Executive our President was 








still talking of 
“measures short of war” and sol- 
emnly pledging the mothers and 
fathers that their boys would not 
fight away from our shores unless 
we were attacked — he meanwhile 
making sure that we would be at- 
tacked. It would be well if we re- 
member this next time. But of 
course we shall not. 


















































BOUT the League of Nations 

Mr. Peffer does not mince 
words. He says: “Essentially the 
League was a fraud. It was in- 
augurated in bad faith and carried 
out without honesty of purpose. It 
was in the first instance a sop 
thrown to Woodrow Wilson and 
what was called, with the sniffs of 
the right-thinking, American ideal- 
ism, in order to win complaisance 
with the sordid doings that took 
form in the Treaty of Versailles 
and subsequent peace treaties—and 
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still later in the tragic events of 
1939 and after. ... No great Power 
went to Geneva as part of an inter. 
national order. . . . France accept- 
ed the League for what it could get 
out of it. . . . Great Britain went 
there to see that no 
other Power ac- 
quired any undue 
access of strength 
or otherwise put itself in a position 
to disturb the status quo. Ger- 
many after being admitted went 
there to bring about revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Russia after 
being admitted went there to try to 
organize a system of protective 
checks against German fascism. 
The small European Powers alone 
went to Geneva with any purpose 
related to the declared purpose of 
the League of Nations.” 

Similar statements have been 
made in these pages again and 
again. But they have been dis- 
counted because this writer was 
supposedly anti-League. No Catho- 
lic can be anti-League. But any 
man is entitled to be anti-fraud. 


Axes to 
Grind 


NE alternative of the League as 
an instrument for keeping the 

peace is the balance of power. Mr. 
Peffer thinks that some diplomats 
still have a hankering for that pre- 
sumably outmoded and abolished 
institution. He says: “Balance of 
power, though unavowed, underlies 
the thinking of many who are in 
influential position. 
No matter what they Euphemisms 
say, it is what they and 
have in mind for the Circum- 
future, either be- locutions 
cause they find it 
desirable or because they think it 
alone is practical. It may be con- 
cealed in circumlocutions or put in 
euphemisms, but it is what is meant 
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nevertheless: let the strong stay 
strong, let each do what it likes or 
believes to be in its interest, let 
each strive to combine with others 
to form a mass equal in power to 
any other that can be formed, add- 
ing to itself as required by additions 
to the mass of any other combina- 
tion potentially hostile.” 

Let us grant, therefore, that the 
balance of power would not work, 
or even that it never did work. But 
is not the San Francisco setup a 
kind of balance of power? Mr. 
Peffer answers that it is, and with 
emphasis. If the scheme concocted 
in San Francisco were put into ef- 
fect “no action could ever be taken 
against any of the Big Five, no mat- 
ter what it did. Russia could in- 
vade Turkey or Rumania, Great 
Britain could take over Greece or 
Sicily, the United States could oc- 
cupy Mexico and Latin America: the 
international peace system would 
be legally bound to stand by idly. 
So far as the peace 
of the world is con- 
cerned, there is little 
to fear from what a 
Bolivia or a Thailand or an Albania 
can do... . It is by the acts of the 
great Powers that the wars are re- 
leased that leave the world broken 
and prostrate. And it is against 
them that the projected system 
would be helpless, as it stood after 
the so-called Yalta compromise— 
the insistence on the right of 
veto by one great Power having 
come, perhaps significantly, from 
Russia.” 

For saying substantially that 
same thing and for irreverently re- 
ferring to the conference as San 
Fiasco, an enfant terrible of Ameri- 
can journalism, John O’Donnell of 
the New York News, was accused of 
attempting to sabotage the peace. 


Putting It 
Plainly 
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But neither he nor Mr. Peffer is a 
saboteur; they simply tell the truth 
which everybody knows but few 
have the honesty to speak. 


N Russia Mr. Peffer likewise 
pulls no punches. “It is pos- 
sible,” he says, “to discern or to 
learn what British aims are. With 
respect to Russia’s it is barely pos- 
sible to guess and certainly useless 
to ask. The tradition of Russian 
elusiveness, even mysteriousness, in 
relations with the outer world has 
not been broken or 
modified under the 
communist regime. 
It is a constant in 
Russian life, wheth- 
er Russia be Red or White, under 
an absolute monarch or a dicta- 
torial party, capitalist or commu- 
nist. Any country dealing with 
Russia, now as a hundred years 
ago, deals as through a thick cur- 
tain, seeing only shadows and 
vague outlines. . . . The antithetic 
economic philosophies and institu- 
tions of Russia and America would 
alone be enough to raise a formida- 
ble barrier. The antithesis was 
eluded in a convention of silence 
during the war, but it exists never- 
theless and it is perhaps more im- 
portant than any other factor in 
the relations between America and 
Russia.” 

In recent weeks the Russian tech- 
nique has become bolder. The So- 
viet determination to build a two- 
continent or three-continent em- 
pire is now obvious to all except 
American leftists who specialize in 
being blind or pretending to be 
blind. The fact is obvious that the 
greatest menace to our hard won 
but still precarious peace is the So- 
viet ambition for a vast Communist 
empire. 


Russia 
Works in 
the Dark 
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| these columns where so many 
questions are asked, none has 
appeared more often than this: If 
America enters into an alliance 
with Britain, or any other country, 
what will happen to our alleged de- 
votion to political morality? We 
have always given ourselves credit 
when we went to war of having been 
actuated by noble moral principles. 
Admitting a possible mixture of 
motives, we have none the less in- 
sisted that the moral motive was 
predominant. Mr. Peffer does not 
deny it. “America,” he says, “has 
acted politically on a higher moral 
level than other countries. Rela- 
tive to its power, it has been guilty 
of singularly few derelictions, even 
making allowance for certain epi- 
sodes in Latin America. It has 
stood generally for loftier princi- 
ples of international conduct than 
other powerful countries.” 


Believing that to be true, I dread 
what will happen to whatever repu- 
tation we have for international 
morality if we get tangled up in 

permanent military 


Blind 
Alliance 


alliances. How far 
shall we have to go 
in support of the 
ally? Will there remain to us any 
discretion as to what kind of war 
we shall engage in? Mr. Peffer— 
and as far as I know, he alone— 
looks those questions fairly in the 
face and gives them an honest an- 
swer. He says: 

“If America is to enter into an 
alliance ... it must do so with Great 
Britain. To be of any use, an alli- 
ance must be complete and unre- 
served. It must be an outright, un- 
equivocal, unexceptional offensive 
and defensive alliance. The two 
countries must pledge themselves to 
support each other in diplomacy 
and in war, regardless of what the 
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cause of the war is, how it comes 
about, which ally is more directly 
concerned, and who the enemy is.” 

That passage runs on into par. 
ticulars, but what I have quoted 
is enough. More than enough. Of 
course we have known all the while 
that what he says is 
true. But we hard- 
ly expected that any- 
one would come out 
in the open and tell the shocking 
truth. As for me, I prefer the 
shocking truth to the slithering 
hypocrisy of those who pretend not 
to know that a military alliance 
with any nation—yes even with 
Britain—may involve fighting for 
what we know is not right. If the 
day comes when the Americans go 
in for “entangling foreign alli- 
ances,” on that day we shall bid 
good-by to whatever degree of na- 
tional honor we have hitherto pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. Peffer will not allow us the 
consolation of thinking ourselves 
idealists. He does not admit that 
the moral leadership of the world 
is or even should be in our hands. 
Rather he speaks of that “sturdy 
strain of pharisaism in the Ameri- 
can national psychological make- 
up,” and with the most mordant 
sarcasm I have seen in print in 
many years, he says: “In their 
deeper moments, their moments of 
communion with eternal things 
that are not of this earth, Ameri- 
cans are inclined to ask their Cre-1 
ator how it is that other nations 
are not as pure as 
America, only to 
find that even God, 
though omniscient, does not know.” 

I am tempted to regret reading 
that sentence. It may imbed itself 
in my brain together with another 
that has for many years plagued 


Good-By, 
Honor! 


Ouch! 
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me and that I have been unable to 
exorcise. I saw the other one in a 
French book perhaps thirty years 

“America presents to the 
world the unique example of a peo- 
ple who passed directly from bar- 
barism to decadence without ever 
touching civilization.” But there 
js a difference: the Frenchman 
sacrificed truth to make that 
wicked epigram. But the barb in 
Mr. Peffer’s sentence is its essential 
truth. 


F course there is a vulnerable 

spot in Mr. Peffer’s armor. 
There always is. He rejects isola- 
tionism of the pre-Pearl Harbor 
brand. He rejects equally the new 
form of isolationism which would 
build our military might until we 
could fight and defeat the rest of 
the world. He rejects a military 
alliance. He rejects the principle 
of the balance of power. But with 
what seems amazing naiveté in so 
hard-bitten a realist, he suggests on 
almost the last page of his work 
“an international system in which 
war will be prevented or minimized 
and in which the use of force will 
be confined to international puni- 
tive action against 
violators of the law.” 
After all he has said 
about the insincerity 
and hypocrisy of the Wilsonian 
League, one would imagine he 
would think any similar “system” 
hopelessly utopian—a political and 
moral impossibility. He hastily 
adds that “there must be no illu- 
sions”; “the auspices at the begin- 
ning will not be too favorable”; 
“there will be ground for skepti- 
cism and suspicion” about such an 
international organization. “It may 
fail,” he admits, “but that can be 
revealed only in the experience, and 


Naive 
Conclusion 
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it should be tried.” Surely this is 
a not too realistic conclusion in an 
otherwise masterly treatise. 


Y own solution? Does anyone 
care? Well then, I find it 
briefly hinted at, but too quickly 
dropped on Mr. Peffer’s page 99: 
“Walter Bagehot said of American 
beginnings that the men of Massa- 
chusetts could have worked any 
constitution. So too the Covenant 
could have been worked had there 
been any genuine desire to work 
it.” In other words, J. P. Morgan’s 
axiom “We do busi- 
ness on character” 
applies to diplomacy 
as well as to finance. 
With character, that is to say with 
sincerity and truthfulness, any rea- 
sonably good and wise plan for the 
abolition of war will work. With- 
out honesty no plan will work even 
if it were divinely revealed from 
Sinai or direct from heaven. Such 
moralizings of course, are derided 
as “copybook maxims” just as the 
Covenant of the League was de- 
rided as Messianic mysticism. But 
the world may take its choice: 
copybook morals and Messianic 
mysticism or reversion to chaos. 
What threatens our civilization is 
not so much the atomic bomb, 
which disintegrates matter, as the 
mendacity, duplicity, hypocrisy 
which corrode the spirit of the race. 
Call this “Sunday School stuff” if 
you will. But without morality no 
international organization that Mr. 
Peffer or you or I, or God or man 
can devise will operate. 


What 
Then? 


T would be unfair to close these 
comments without stating Mr. 
Peffer’s over-all thesis. He is con- 
vinced that isolationism, economic 
or political, is impossible. For good 











or for bad, sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish, we must now go 
in with all the rest of the world. 

He does not, how- 


Uncon- ever, believe in a 
ditional superstate — one 
Wedlock? government over all 

the world. He re- 


pudiates also the development by 
America of a huge military power 
which could hold its own against 
the rest of the world. Such a plan 
would not be feasible or possible. 
There remains only the imperative 
need of our joining some new 
league for enforcing peace. With- 
out America such an international 
organization could not even be 
tried. We must go in unreserved- 
ly, wholeheartedly and with all the 
resources of our power, prestige and 
moral authority. But we must have 
no illusions. There will be ground 
for skepticism and suspicion. But 
we must go in and do what we can 
to reform the organization from 
within. I have said that I hesitate 
to agree with Mr. Peffer’s conclu- 
sions. I cannot but feel that to 
enter a league which will in all 
probability be used by the Great 
Powers and as far as possible by 
the Little Powers as an instrument 
of political maneuvering is like 
marrying a man to reform him. In 
my time I have given much counsel 
about marriage, and I have always 
advised the woman to reform the 
man (nowadays I might say advise 
the man to reform the woman) 
before not after engaging in a life- 
time intimate association. It may 
be different in regard to America 
and a League, but I doubt it. 

But let me repeat and conclude: 
Nathaniel Peffer’s America’s Place 
in the World is an extremely com- 
petent book written with almost 
unparalleled honesty. 
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Russia Is BLUFFING 


INCE the chief obstacle to the 

peace of the world is the unco- 
operative attitude of Russia (I here- 
by enter that phrase in competition 
for the prize understatement of the 
month “the unco-operative attitude 
of Russia’), peace will be achieved 
and peace will be 
maintained only if Obstreperous 
we call Russia’s Russia 
bluff now. Ameri- 
cans and British have eaten humble 
pie too long. There have been 
many galling instances of our own 
humiliation and that of the once 
lordly British. The most recent (as 
these lines are written, though I 
again play safe by admitting that 
something more recent may hap- 
pen before publication) is the 
apology offered by Ernest Bevin 
to Commissar Molotov. Frederick 
Kuh, London correspondent of the 
Chicago Sun, reported on October 
1st that the two foreign secretaries 
having been at loggerheads since 
the first day of the Council, Mr. 
Bevin increasingly irritated by 
Molotov’s obstructionist methods 
accused him of adopting “some- 
thing like Hitlerian methods.” 
Molotov threatened to go home to 
Stalin. Now there I submit was 
Bevin’s chance. He 


must have remem- Anglo- 
bered that just such Saxon 
threats were madeto Subjection 


Chamberlain by Hit- , 

ler. It was one more proof among 
ten thousand, that the manners and 
methods of dictators, Nazi or Com- 
munist, are identical. The injured 
innocence gag should not have been 
once more successful. But Bevin 
retracted the charge. All experts 
on English matters are telling us 
that Britain is economically bank- 
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rupt. But is she also morally bank- 
rupt? Has it come to this that her 
statesmen must apologize for speak- 
ing a sharp word— 
an obviously true 
word—to the repre- 
sentative of a bar- 
paric power which refuses to act in 
a civilized way in the greatest 
emergency the world has ever 
known? Why didn’t Bevin stand 
his ground? If he had said, “Molo- 
tov, you know in your heart that 
you need Britain and America 
more than they need you. If you 
wish to return to Moscow we bid 
you go and tell Stalin that you made 
a mess of the negotiations by fol- 
lowing his instructions.” Certain 
timorous British and Americans 
would cry “horrors!” at that kind 
of language. But that’s the only 
kind of language gangsters know 
and, by the same token, the only 
kind of language gangsters respect. 

At any rate the London Confer- 
ence broke up, in spite of Bevin’s 
apology and Byrnes’ repeated at- 
tempts to soft-soap the Muscovite. 
The San Francisco Fiasco was fol- 
lowed by what the newspapers call 
the London Flop. In both instances 
Stalin and Molotov could say “We 
planned it that way.” It is Com- 
munist technique to fish in troubled 
waters, and to trouble the waters 
so that the fishing may be good. If 
the world settles down to peace and 
harmony, Communism is done for. 
So they plan not to permit it to settle 
down. Post-war chaos serves their 
purpose even better than war chaos. 

What the French said at that 
same council is true: “The Russians 
are blackmailers.” The French 
(kindly observe, ye timid Anglo- 
Saxons) did not retract. Now the 
game of a blackmailer is to say 
“Come across,” and when the vic- 


Who, Me? 
Yes, You! 





tim has “come across,” the black- 
mailer says, “Now come across 
again,” and again, and again until 
the one who is blackmailed commits 
suicide. Russia’s game, as every 
one in the world, including diplo- 
mats, can see, is to say to Britain 
and to us, “Come across, or else!” 
If we think we can fill the capacious 
maw of the Russian Bear with a 
tidbit now and again we are too 
simple to be in the complicated 
business of interna- 


tional politics. The Oh Ye of 
time to stop the Little 
Russian is now. The Sense! 


way to stop him is 

to call his bluff. Hitler perhaps 
could not have been stopped at 
Munich, but poor old Chamberlain 
had one excuse. England was not 
ready. No such excuse exists now. 

To all such bold statements, lily- 
livered placaters of Russia answer, 
“So you want to fight Russia”! I 
have answered that thoughtless—or 
as the case may be—disingenuous 
question a dozen times in these 
pages. Let me answer it once again 
in the words of an expert. Arthur 
Koestler writes in The Yogi and the 
Commissar, “Those who knew the 
truth about Germany and kept 
shouting it into the ears of the deaf 
were accused of war- and atrocity- 
mongering. To tell the truth to- 
day about Russia is an equally 
ungrateful and equally necessary 
task. Had the Cassandras of 1933- 
39 been listened to, the war might 
not have been.” 

So if we insist upon calling Rus- 
sia’s bluff in 1945 we shall not have 
to fight her either now or later. But 
if we let her “get away with it” as 
Chamberlain let Hitler get away 
with it, we shall ultimately have to 
fight her. The appeasement of 
1932, ’33, ’34, and so on, made the 
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war of 1940 inevitable. The ap- 
peasement of 1941-1945 will pro- 
duce a war in 1955 or thereabouts. 
As sure as you’re born, Russia is 
playing a game. Her interior econ- 
omy at this moment—barring a con- 
tinuation of our loans and gifts—is 
worse than that of Germany. One 
reason, they say, why Stalin will 
not let his soldiers 
The Wayto go home is that he 
Produce may prevent their 
War discovering that the 
defeated Nazis are 
better off than the victorious Com- 
munists. Be that as it may, all 
economists agree that the one thing 
Russia wants now and for ten years 
to come is peace. Her refusal to be 
good at London is bluff. The bluff 
should be called. 


OME months ago in conversation 

with George Sokolsky I asked if 
the United States had not many ex- 
cellent talking points or bargaining 
points in relation to Russia. “No 
longer,” he said, 
“we had them but 
we gave them away.” 
I bow to Sokolsky’s 
superior knowledge, but with what 
is perhaps the obstinacy of ignor- 
ance, I still think we can bargain 
our way to peace with Russia 
rather than fight her on the battle- 
field. 

In one of the papers appeared a 
headline, “Byrnes Has Six Billion 
Dollars to Bargain With.” A 
shrewd trader can do a lot of bar- 
gaining with Six Billion Dollars. 
Even more potent than that vast 


Money 
Talks? 


sum of money was the atomic bomb. 
But was Byrnes a shrewd trader? 
The Chicago Tribune thinks not. 
“In the ruckus at London,” it says, 
“our Mr. Byrnes learned what it 
was to be a spare tire in an inter- 
national conference. The remark 
attributed to Molotov that all 
Byrnes did was to play toss and 
catch with the atomic bomb may be 
questioned. Mr. Byrnes isn’t that 
tough. He was born to come home 
in a barrel.” 

Obviously the technique of the 
civilized nations is wrong. Too 
much palaver, too much condescen- 
sion, too much bootlicking. “What 
most people want who look for sym- 
pathy is one swift kick properly 
placed” is an impolite but true old 
maxim. And what these Russians 
want who look for dominance in 
world affairs is one swift sock—dip- 
lomatic sock—planted squarely be- 
tween the eyes. Even better would 
be what the boxing fraternity calls 
“the good old one-two,” a diplo- 
matic sock in the solar plexus fol- 
lowed instantly by an economic 
sock to the jaw. Tough language? 
Yes, but Stalin is a tough guy. 

So Mr. Truman, don’t send any 
smoothies to the next conference. 
Send some flinty old 
horse -trader. Bet- 
ter still, don’t send 
anyone. Let those 
who seek a loan from Uncle Sam 
come over and get it. And don’t 
let them have it—as John Hartford 
did — without gilt edged security. 
The security in Russia’s case will 
be good behavior. 


He Asks 
For It 
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LEFTWARD HO! 
By H. C. McGInnis 


HE swing to the Left throughout 

most of the world is becoming 
more and more pronounced. It 
should not be greeted with surprise 
by thoughtful persons, for it is but 
another step in the development of 
the Age of the Common Man, an 
age which first took definite politi- 
cal shape with the American Revo- 
lution and economic shape with the 
beginning of the Industrial Era. 
However, the direction which this 
leftward swing is taking in the ma- 
jority of places should cause con- 
siderable alarm on the part of all 
lovers of true democracy. In many 
places it is simply a jumping from 
the pan of Toryism and govern- 
ment by intrenched privilege into 
the fire of State Absolutism. It is 
a misjudgment of what constitutes 
democracy and true liberty. It is 
a misconception of the means by 
which true democracy can be 
achieved. 

Before discussing examples in 
which the leftward swing is actu- 
ally executing a horseshoe curve 
which will ultimately end at a point 
level with, or to the right of, the 
present Right, let us try to arrive at 
a workable definition of the term 
Left. The terms Right and Left 
are, generally speaking, relative and 
often have widely different mean- 
ings according to locality and cir- 
cumstance. The Right in Russia— 
that group which advocates Russian 
nationalism rather than a proletar- 
ian world revolution—is still much 
to the left of the Left in Britain 
and the United States. In some 





countries the term Right is used to 
designate either the more conserva- 
tive element or else those who be- 
lieve in letting matters remain 
mostly as they are. In today’s Rus- 
sia, State Absolutism of the most 
positive sort is the order of the day. 
Those supporters of State Absolut- 
ism who hold that Russia should 
confine herself to a policy of highly 
exaggerated nationalism form the 
Russian Right. Those who follow 
the Trotsky policy and advocate 
that Russia become the spearhead 
of a world revolution in which State 
Absolutism, with Moscow as its 
head, will take over everywhere 
may be looked upon as the Russian 
Left. These Leftists oppose — in 
their minds at least, for one does 
not voice much opposition in Rus- 
sia—those Rightists who want to 
see Russia a strong nationalistic 
state. However, State Absolutism 
or, for that matter, any form of 
state, is directly contradictory to 
the preachments of Marx and 
Lenin. Also, in today’s Russia, pri- 
vate property still exists; there is a 
certain amount of private enter- 
prise, subject of course to “rents” 
due the government; there are 
classes galore, with various degrees 
of privilege and distinction; and, in 
fact, almost everything else which 
Marx and Lenin deplored. Except 
for farming operations, Russia fails 
to further the collectivist society 
which Marx felt was essential to so- 
cial well-being and the current Mos- 
cow social pattern is no more the 
“classless” society which he advo- 
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cated than is Britain’s. Lenin 
taught that, for humanity to reach 
its ultimate perfection, the state 
must “wither away,” and this dis- 
appearance of all signs of formal 
government is a chief theme of his 
State and Revolution. Marx, in his 
Poverty of Philosophy, called vocif- 
erously for the state’s abolition, in- 
sisting that when the proletariat 
comes into its own “there will no 
longer be any real political power, 
for political power is precisely the 
official expression of the class an- 
tagonism within bourgeois society.” 
Now let us suppose that a strong 
group of purists in Marxian doc- 
trine should arise in today’s Rus- 
sia and escape the firing squad long 
enough to publicly express its views 
advocating the end of Moscow’s 
State Absolutism, a Marxian class- 
less society, and 100 per cent col- 
lectivism, that party would, in the 
above sense, become the new Rus- 
sian Left. Should it gain sufficient 
strength to become a potent factor 
in determining Moscow’s policies, 
advocating a world revolution to 
abolish all states and establish a 
world-wide classless society, then 
the present Russian Left, that group 
advocating world revolution, but 
with the establishment of State Ab- 
solutism everywhere, would become 
the new Russian Right; while the 
present Russian Right, those favor- 
ing a strong Russian nationalism, 
with agitation in other countries de- 
signed only to relieve pressure 
against Russian nationalism and 
imperialism, would be pushed into 
becoming a new extreme Right. 
This shift in ideological designa- 
tions would be virtually parallel to 
those which have occurred in Rous- 
seauism, with its personal license 
and laissez-faire policies which, in 
Scholastic circles, are termed Lib- 
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eralism. When Rousseauism was 
battling to be born, its license would 
have been called Left-wing, had the 
term been then in use. It was a dis- 
tinct departure from the existing 
order. But when this Liberalism 
became the order of the day and 
opposition arose to its monopolism 
and intrenched privilege, Liberalism 
became the Right and the opposi- 
tion, whether Communist, Socialist, 
or Democratic, became the Left. 
In the Spanish Republic’s early 
days, although it was difficult to 
define the various shades of Right, 
Center and Left since there were 
nineteen political parties actively in 
the field, the Rightists, generally 
speaking, stood for either a consti- 
tutional monarchy or a democratic 
republic, while the Left-wing em- 
braced Socialists, Communists and 
even Anarchists. The nineteen par- 
ties then existing were due to Span- 
ish nicety in expressing different 
shades of opinion. While all the 
Rightist groups held to a common 
ground in that they opposed both 
Socialism and Communism, those 
who wanted a republic were split 
into those who favored Liberalism, 
with a Tory, reactionary govern- 
ment, and those who wanted a truly 
democratic national pattern, con- 
sistent with the political and eco- 
nomic justice enunciated by the So- 
cial Encyclicals. On the other 
hand, within the Left-wing, the dif- 
ferences between the various groups 
composing it were still more pro- 
nounced. The moderate Socialists 
were far closer to those Rightists 
who wanted a democratic republic 
than they were to their Communist 
allies. In fact, the Spanish Civil 
War broke out, not between the 
Rightists and Leftists, but within 
the Left-wing itself, as all but the 
extremest of the Socialists violently 
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opposed the Communist program, 
Also within the Left-wing were the 
Anarcho - Syndicalists, who were 
anti-Marxist and, having no polit- 
ical machinery of their own, usual- 
ly voted for Rightist candidates 
when opposed to Marxist ones. 
Then there were other Left-wing 
elements which were neither Com- 
munist nor Socialist, but who hoped 
to split Spain into several autono- 
mous states. On the extreme left 
of these groups were others who 
wished to make each industrial 
community a tiny but completely 
independent entity. These people, 
although they fought on the Com- 
munist side, fought when and where 
they pleased and tolerated no com- 
manders. They were individualists 
of the most extreme sort. Had the 
Communists won in Spain and liqui- 
dated the Monarchists and Demo- 
cratic-Republicans, these individual- 
ists, still stoutly opposing the new 
order by maintaining that true free- 
dom requires the independence of 
each local village or community, 
would have become, in all logic, the 
new Left; while the erstwhile Left- 
ists—the Communists—would have 
been pushed into becoming the 
Right. 

These illustrations should prove 
that the terms Right and Left are 
only relative. In an absolute mon- 
archy, those wanting a democratic 
republic constitute the Left-wing; 
while in a democratic republic, those 
who advocate a totalitarian govern- 
ment are termed Leftist. In a Tory 
republic, the advocates of true de- 
mocracy’s broadly based justice are 
labeled Leftist by Tory propagan- 
dists and apologists; while in a 
truly democratic structure, where 
liberty exists through obedience to 
a pattern which serves the common 
good, the doctrine that the greatest 


democracy possible obtains when 
the individual does as he selfishly 
pleases might be termed Leftist by 
some lovers of true democracy’s in- 
evitable responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. Thus many movements, re- 
gardless of whether they are swings 
toward totalitarianism, mobocracy, 
or true democracy, are apt to be 
called swings to the Left by their 
opponents in much the same way 
that Communism’s opponents are 
called Fascists by Reds and their 
pinkish friends. 

Thus, since what is often called 
a swing to the Left may mean prac- 
tically anything—including an at- 
tempt to arrive at true democracy 
—such swings are not necessarily 
evil. Their evil may lie in their pur- 
pose or, perhaps, in their method 
of achievement. While the original 
goal may be sufficiently laudable, 
attempts to achieve it may fail of 
their purpose and the movement 
finally wind up in a_ horseshoe 
shaped affair with the final destina- 
tion as similar to the point of be- 
ginning, so far as liberty and jus- 
tice are concerned, as two pins. 
This is especially true when the 
movement fails to recognize the 
confines of the natural order and 
pays no attention to the moral law 
as it goes along. Often such move- 
ments suffer from misrepresenta- 
tion of ultimate goals by power- 
seeking demagogues, who hide their 
despotic aims behind various Popu- 
lar Front labels. Frequently such 
movements are more mobocratic 
than democratic, even though their 
banners almost invariably bear the 
legend “Democracy.” Unfortunate- 
ly it is a common error these days 
to call movements by the man in the 
street “democratic movements.” 
This error is almost certain when 
such movements consist of the ma- 
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jority of a nation’s citizens. We 
fail to distinguish between democ- 
racy and mobocracy. 

The Holy Father made this dis- 
tinction exceedingly plain in his lat- 
est Christmas message. He called 
attention to the striking difference 
between democracy and mobocracy. 
In democracy, the movement is by 
“the people,” acting as an “organic 
and organized unity,” moving of its 
own energy and with true instinct 
for the common good, recognizing 
always that “the dignity of man is 
the dignity of the moral community 
willed by God.” In mobocracy we 
have what His Holiness calls a 
“shapeless mass of individuals .. . 
inert of themselves . . . only moved 
from outside . . . an easy plaything 
in the hands of any who exploit 
their instincts and impressions.” 
Such shapeless multitudes do not 
have “the deep sense of the prin- 
ciples underlying a political and so- 
cial order that is sound and con- 
forms to the norms of right and 
justice” and consequently, in actual 
performance, set up a “specious ap- 
pearance of a purely formal democ- 
racy [which] may often serve as 
a mark for all that is in reality 
least democratic.” Pius XII. made 
it clear that all movements which 
are called “popular movements” are 
not necessarily democratic, even 
though it is a common fallacy of 
the day to call every mass move- 
ment a democratic one. In diagnos- 
ing the various swings to the Left 
which are taking place in so many 
parts of the world, we must first 
determine whether each is a truly 
democratic one or whether it is a 
movement by a shapeless mass of 
individuals, bamboozled by dema- 
gogues into believing their pro- 
cedure is truly democratic and en- 
tirely within democracy’s preroga- 
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tives, or whether it is simply a class 
movement motivated only by greed 
and a desire to dispossess of wealth 
and position all higher classes, re. 
gardless of the natural order and 
the common good, in reality noth- 
ing more than mobocracy on a ram- 
page. 

Most of the current European 
swings to the Left, or attempts to 
swing, are looked upon quite fay- 
orably by a great many first-, sec- 
ond-, and even third-generation 
Americans. To these Americans, the 
Right, as constituted in Europe, 
usually means strongly intrenched 
Toryism, either under a monarchy 
or a republic in which the common 
man’s rights are more academic 
than real. They see the European 
Right as controlled by stuffed shirts 
of highly reactionary tendencies. 
They see it dominated by princes of 
privilege, financial, industrial and 
commercial barons; and, in agricul- 
tural communities, by a landlord- 
ism which borders on medieval feu- 
dalism. There is much more Tory 
monopolism—a result of Rousseau’s 
Liberalism—in Europe than there 
is real democracy, although most 
of the monopolistic states pose as 
democracies and would feel highly 
insulted should anyone suggest they 
are not just that. They do not seem 
to realize that when personal license 
replaces a proper obligation to the 
general welfare, Liberalism, with 
its political, economic and social op- 
pressions, and not democracy, 
exists. Movements by the people 
to remedy such conditions and bring 
about a broader justice are very 
laudable and worthy of the support 
of all democracy -loving people. 
However, such movements must be 
movements by “the people” and 
not by a “shapeless multitude.” 
Their activities to gain the freedom 
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and justice due them must be kept 
within the confines of the moral law 
and the new order they seek must 
accord with the demands of society’s 
natural order. 

In some instances we find these 
movements starting out well enough 
and then falling prey to a leader- 
ship which has altogether different 
aims. In other instances we find 
the movements deliberately intend- 
ing to upset society’s natural order, 
to flout the moral law, and finally, 
to establish a State Absolutism un- 
der the guise of establishing democ- 
racy. Let us take recent happen- 
ings in Greece as an example of the 
first instance and current happen- 
ings in Yugoslavia as an example 
of the second. 

In Greece, a “people’s movement” 
had been bubbling long before the 
war. In pre-war Greece, the social 
structure smacked strongly of feu- 
dalism. The nobility, high army 
officers, an exclusive bureaucracy, 
wealthy commercial barons and a 
group of large landowners combined 
to run things for their selfish inter- 
ests. After World War I., Venizelos 
established in 1924 a dictatorship 
under the cloak of democracy. Dur- 
ing the next decade, Greece was the 
scene of much political dissension 
as it alternated between dictator- 
ships and constitutional govern- 
ment. By 1935 the monarchists 
were again in the saddle, placing 
George II. on the throne. The Right- 
ists, composed of the king and the 
Tory element, anxious to preserve 
their overlordship at any cost, went 
completely overboard for an out- 
and-out ruthless dictatorship un- 
der Metaxas. Metaxas ruled through 
a police force that was a cross be- 
tween the Gestapo and the OGPU. 
Many Greeks have never forgiven 
George II. for this and stoutly op- 
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pose his return to the throne which 
he fled upon the Nazi invasion. 
After Greece’s liberation, the 
country’s political factions were the 
EDES and the EAM. Both were 
predominantly democratic at the 
outset. The EDES, however, con- 
tained a wing which preferred 
a constitutional monarchy under 
George II.; while the EAM sheltered 
Greece’s small Communist Party 
under its banner. The Agrarians 
and the Democratic Populists 
formed the backbone of the EAM 
and its civilian strength was several 
times that of EDES, for Greece is 
largely made up of peasants and 
tenant-farmers. The EDES, having 
on its side the majority of govern- 
ment officials and high army offi- 
cers, was far better led than the 
EAM which, composed of several 
political parties, suffered in its 
leadership the general confusion to 
be found in a war-torn country 
newly liberated. This was the op- 
portunity for which Greek Commu- 
nists waited. Communism always 
strikes under the cover of a general 
confusion. Although Greece’s Com- 
munist Party was small, it was a 
quarter-century old, tightly organ- 
ized and well financed. Before long, 
EAM found itself under the leader- 
ship of men who ostensibly opposed 
the monarchy’s return, but who 
were actually attempting to create 
a Communist state. From then on, 
the EAM was joined by the nation’s 
lawless elements, some of which 
were so vicious that the EP, an EAM 
civil guard, had to be formed to 
suppress them and make the EAM 
movement appear somewhat re- 
spectable. Thus EAM became 


Greece’s Leftist group and EDES 
became the Right, although many 
EDES party elements were still far 
to the left of those who sought to 
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continue the monarchy under a dic- 

tatorship. Again the designations 
Left and Right were matters of rel- 
ativity. 

When Sir Walter Citrine, secre- 
tary-general of the (British) Trades 
Union Congress, visited Athens last 
February, he found the EAM com- 
pletely dominated by Communists. 
The ELAS, EAM’s military branch, 
had passed from a people’s army, 
led by able and experienced fighters, 
into a force directed by commissars. 
Communist propaganda was wide- 
spread, as were plain evidences of 
a blood-purge by the Reds of those 
who refused to conform to their ne- 
farious designs to subvert demo- 
cratic-minded people to State Abso- 
lutism. 

Marshal Tito’s movement in Yu- 
goslavia makes no pretense to either 
its followers or its victims. And, 
incidentally, its early victims were 
far more often fellow countrymen 
than Nazis. Tito bent his campaign 
against the Nazis to suit his designs 
upon his own country, his ideolog- 
ical battle taking precedence over 
the military one. He spent much 
more time trying to wipe out Gen- 
eral Mikhailovitch and his followers 
than in defeating his country’s de- 
spoilers. With Yugoslavia overrun 
by the enemy, he deliberately start- 
ed a civil war, adding to the suffer- 
ings already being endured under 
Hitler’s heel. That his Moscow con- 
nections are most definite can be 
seen from the fact that when the 
Red army entered eastern Serbia, 
it immediately disarmed the Mik- 
hailovitch forces it encountered. Al- 
though Mikhailovitch and the Rus- 
sians were both combating the Nazis 
and were presumably allies, the 
Reds temporarily forgot all about 
their campaign against Hitler as 
they disarmed Tito’s opposition. 
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Many of the Serb patriots were shot 

immediately, others were sent to 
concentration camps. In another 
instance, the Red army accepted the 
aid of guerrilla forces in liberating 
two Yugoslav industrial centers; 
but, this work accomplished, they 
disarmed the guerrillas during the 
night and placed them under arrest. 
Such cases are open proof of the 
Moscow-Tito axis. 

To further their purpose, Tito’s 
Reds launched the usual Com- 
munist reign of terror when at- 
tempting to take over. Hundreds 
of stanch democrats, considered 
potential enemies of the postwar 
regime Tito plans, have been slaugh- 
tered; plus, of course, all intellec- 
tuals who can be rounded up—the 
customary Communist procedure. 
Reds never want any thinking peo- 
ple around, especially those who 
might know enough about history 
and philosophy to expose the falla- 
cies of their doctrine. Tito has also 
established his own press which 
floods the country with attacks 
upon democracy’s institutions, 
while it lauds everything Commu- 
nist. Pictures of Stalin and Tito 
are the only ones permitted. The 
Hammer and Sickle insignia is seen 
everywhere. To indoctrinate prop- 
erly the coming generation, Tito 
has sent to Russia, regardless of 
their parents’ protests, over 20,000 
boys. These youngsters are receiv- 
ing a compulsory “ideological edu- 
cation.” In Yugoslavia, schools for 
ideological education have been 
opened to spread Communist doc- 
trines. 

The Communization of the coun- 
try is already well under way, de- 
spite the protests of Yugoslav pa- 
triots. More than 30,000 farms 
have been seized for Tito’s program 
of collectivization. Although Red 
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propagandists may insist that Tito’s 
program is democracy itself, the un- 
deniable fact remains that when this 
Moscow stooge recently called a 
session of the so-called People’s 
Representatives, they were all from 
the dictator’s one-party system. In 
fact, he permits no other parties. 
His strategy is the direct opposite 
of that used in Greece. In Greece, 
the Reds hoodwinked their way into 
control of the EAM, taking advan- 
tage of a disorganized people’s 
movement; in Yugoslavia, the Reds 
make no bones about their inten- 
tions, blasting their way ahead by 
sheer force and blood-purges. At 


least Tito’s movement and its aims 
are not difficult to diagnose; while 
for a long time the true nature of 
the EAM was hard to uncover. 

As Europe swings to the Left we 
may expect to see movements of 
both kinds, in addition to true peo- 


ple’s movements. Perhaps we shall 
see more of the Tito type than of 
the others. Too few people realize 
that Individualism’s license is not 
democracy, even though it may hide 
behind alleged democratic struc- 
tures. Mistaking license for democ- 
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racy, many will blame their social 
ills on democracy’s alleged weak- 
nesses and turn to totalitarianism 
as a way out. Others, misled by 
State Absolutism’s claims of being 
sure-fire democratic justice, or de- 
ceived by mobocrats with selfish 
motives, will, in the end, achieve no 
more than a change in the tags un- 
der which their exploitation by 
overlords will continue. As _ the 
struggle towards the Left gains 
heat and speed, many crimes will 
be committed in democracy’s name, 
for all attempts to escape from 
Toryism’s evils are not necessarily 
democratic. Such attempts cannot 
achieve a democratic end when con- 
ducted by shapeless multitudes, in 
which humanity’s worst instincts 
come to the fore. As mankind at- 
tempts another step in the progress 
of the common man, lovers of true 
democracy would do well to with- 
hold their sympathy and support in 
all cases until they can ascertain 
whether the movement is of the 
people or that of a shapeless multi- 
tude swinging along from one form 
of injustice to another equally bad, 
if not worse. 


TO ONE LONG DEAD 


By Sister MarYANNA, O.P. 


LWAYS in shadowy November 
When the winds wail, when last leaves fall, 
Poignantly, swiftly I remember, 


Clearly recall 


Watching the lifelight’s dying ember 
Fade in your eyes, the way you smiled. 
Always in memoried November 


I am a child. 





THE VIRGIN WITH THE GOLDEN CURLS 


By Mary PAavuLa WILLIAMSON, R.C. 


FTER weeks of heavy rain the 
valley of Zamora, nestled at the 
base of the Cordillera del Cisne, was 
once more flooded with golden sun- 
shine. The Sun-god of the Incas 
emerged from gray skies to warm 
and dry the “Valley of Flowers,” 
Cushipamba, the Indians called it. 
Dating from Spanish colonial times, 
the Sun-god had given place to the 
God Who made the sun. The fa- 
therhood of the Incas was super- 
seded by the greater Fatherhood of 
God, and the Motherhood of the 
Virgin Mary is one of the comfort- 
ing devotions of a people, childlike, 
humble, reverent—the Indians and 
cholos* of South America. There 
are many favorite shrines of La 
Virgen everywhere in South Amer- 
ica, but especially in Ecuador. 

A great highway cobbled in the 
Spanish fashion leads to Loja in 
the southwest of Ecuador. It is not 
at Loja, so full of romance and of 
charming Spanish history, with its 
wealth and culture, with its fairs 
and famous fiestas, nor at the 
Shrine of El Cisne whose Virgin is 
one of the loveliest in all that re- 
gion, that this story is located. We 
must go north and west of Loja, 
through the valley of La Toma 
across the Cordillera del Cisne into 
the Cantén of Zaruma. Some years 
ago, North American capitalists ac- 
quired the ancient gold mines, El 
Oro (The Gold), of the Incas at 
Puerto Velo in Zaruma and began 
to operate them. 


1Cholo designates the people of the moun- 
tains, more.or less of a mixed race, the mestizos. 


Over at El Oro, a rather drab spot 
as all mining hamlets are apt to be, 
and especially so after weeks of 
heavy rain, the golden sun now gave 
a new beauty to the buildings, 
gerencias? and clusters of adobe 
houses, which made up the Mine’s 
environment. Vegetation lifted its 
drenched self in the bright sun and 
seemed grateful. The sound of 
singing floated through the valley 
and about El Oro. Along the roads 
trudged the cholos and Indians, 
singing of love and of home, of na- 
ture, of La Virgen and of the saints. 
There was much joy in their sing- 
ing, a joy of faith, of a very great 
faith. 

A certain little chola, Rosario 
Cueva, born on a hacienda of the 
Cueva family, which ever after lent 
her the glory of its name, was hum- - 
ming a song to La Virgen as she 
scrubbed away on the shirts and 
garments of the bachelors who lived 
in the American Club at the Mines. 
Soon the fiesta of La Virgen at Za- 
ruma would be drawing a long pro- 
cession of pilgrims from the valley, 
the foothills and slopes of the Cor- 
dilleras, and Rosario would be 
among them. She had many hopes 
and fears, many desires, many long- 
ings to confide to La Virgen of Za- 
ruma. The Virgin El Cisne at Loja, 
with her soft brown hair, was said 
to be the loveliest in all the coun- 
try wide. The Virgin of El Quin- 
che, Zambitica—the “Kinky-one”— 
at Quito was powerful and much 


2 Gerencias were the houses and bungalows 
of the North Americans. 
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loved, too. The Virgin at Guapdlo 
was popular, she was called the 
Bonita, the “Pretty One”; but the 
Virgin at Zaruma, the Mamitica, the 
“Little Mother,” was in Rosario’s 
mind the sweetest of them all.: 
Such thoughts were passing 
through Rosario’s head as_ she 
hung the wash of the American 
gringos* on the line. Going back 
to the shelter near the Club where 
she washed, she saw a new gringo 
coming toward the Club. A new 
worker, thought the chola Rosario 
as she modestly lowered her eyes 
and emptied her bucket of suds into 
the drain in the street. And who 


wouldn’t notice the new gringo? 
He was tall, strong looking, and 
“had a way with him,” no doubt an 
Irish way, as they said at the office 
when the American Sam Barney 
from the States had applied for a 
job. Whether he was trusty and a 


good miner, or just one of those rov- 
ing ne’er-do-wells, the Capitan de 
Minas was not too sure, time would 
tell. His ability, or his character 
were inconsequential to the chola 
Rosario; all she saw was Sam Bar- 
ney’s head of thick, shining yellow 
hair, a marvel in a population of 
heads covered with the common 
black hair of the Indians and cho- 
los, and Rosario Cueva was struck 
dumb when she first beheld him. 
Among the cholas of the valley 
and mountains, there was much 
similarity, so Rosario was average 
in looks. She was small with the 
grace of youth; her best feature was 
her beautiful dark eyes; her cheeks 
were delicately tinted, her lips full 
and sweetly curved, so that when 
she smiled there was a loveliness in 
her countenance akin to “a rose.” 
Before long, the American Sam Bar- 
ney began to notice the little chola 
8 Workmen from the United States. 
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Rosario and she was quite con- 
scious of him. 

Rosario, in her simple and fer- 
vent love for the Mamitica of 
Zaruma, shared the hope of all the 
women, that some day, the statue 
of their Virgin might have new 
hair. They dreamed of lovely gol- 
den curls, which would be so much 
prettier than the straight black, or 
even the soft brown, or the kinky 
stuff of the other Virgins so much 
loved in Ecuador. And why not? 
Was not gold for the ancient em- 
pire of the Incas taken from their 
Mine, El Oro? Who had a better 
right to have golden colored hair 
than the Virgin of Zaruma? So 
the women of Zaruma prayed, and 
waited, and no one was more anx- 
ious for this favor than Rosario 
Cueva. 

Something better than friendship 
became evident between Sam Bar- 
ney and the silent, shy chola. The 
ways of love are a mystery in every 
century and as old as the human 
race. At the Mines some attempt 
was made to josh Sam, but he took 
it badly. To the little chola Rosario 
no one spoke; she too, “had a way 
with her,” and all who knew her, 
knew that Rosario was good and. 
faithful. Sam was a trusty miner 
and while the American workmen 
could not understand his steady 
friendship with a chola, he was re- 
spected, and his Irish wit deflected 
many jibes. 

There came a day in early May 
when Sam and Rosario appeared 
before the parrdéco (the parish 
priest), at the church in Zaruma to 
present Rosario’s cédula, also her 
Certificado de Bautismo, and to ask 
for the day of marriage. There was 
a worthy streak of honor in Sam 
Barney who wished to marry the 
chola before the Padre, but the 
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Padre was not so willing to see Ro- 
sario marry the North American. 
Quickly the Quichua words were 
flung at the little chola, who alone 
understood all he said. Why did 
Rosario not wed a cholo of her own 
kind? The Padre did not like his 
cholas marrying the American grin- 
gos. Sam may be her kind of 
Christian, but men from the States 
were different from her people. 
Sam might leave the Mines and 
leave her, many of them did that 
sort of thing. Suppose Sam went 
back to the United States without 
her? 

But Rosario only shook her head 
sadly, twisting an end of her cha- 
lina while she murmured over and 
over, “The Virgin of Zaruma wills 
it. The Virgin of Zaruma wills it.” 
The Padre shook his head sadly too, 
as he reluctantly accepted Rosario’s 
papers, and told the couple to re- 
turn the last Sunday in June for 
the marriage. 

On that day, the sun’s glory was 
faintly appearing above the moun- 
tains when a small group of people 
could be seen moving slowly along 
the road that led to Zaruma. Ro- 
sario had friends in all the adobe 
houses in the Mine hamlet, and 
many more relatives in Zaruma. 

When the little wedding party 
reached Zaruma they went to the 
house of a Cueva where Rosario dis- 
appeared with a crowd of kins- 
women to put on her wedding dress. 
Within an hour she reappeared, a 
smiling, shy, and surprisingly love- 
ly little bride. Her white bodice 
was gathered at the waistline into a 
full baize skirt of pale yellow which 
reached to her ankles. Bands of 
orange, blue and white bordered 
the skirt above the wide hem, and 
a braided belt of the same colors en- 
circled her waist. Her blue chalina 
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with silk fringe was folded across 
her shoulders; above the knot could 
be seen a large breastpin, a flower 
made of small pink shells with gold 
stem and leaves. Rosario’s feet 
were in white stockings and crowd- 
ed into black patent leather slip- 
pers. Her big dark eyes were shad- 
ed by a panama hat which she had 
woven herself from the ferns that 
grew in the valley of La Toma, and 
her black braids entwined with rib- 
bon hung down her back. After 
her marriage she would wear these 
braids wound about her head in 
coronet fashion. Sam looked at 
Rosario with admiration and aston- 
ishment. Rosario was radiantly 
happy as she lifted her gaze to Sam 
towering above her. 

The ceremony was short, and the 
Padre’s sermon was equally brief 
but to the point. This time he 
spoke in Spanish, and Sam under- 
stood him. Then the Padre gave 
the blessing in Quichua. The bride 
and groom knelt before the Shrine 
of La Virgen in prayerful silence. 
Rosario had many secrets to whis- 
per to the Mamitica, both for her- 
self and for Sam. This was a day 
of triumph for La Virgen and the 
little chola. 

In a Cueva patio the wedding 
fiesta was held. There was music 
and singing and laughter and danc- 
ing and the hum of conversation. 
Someone had a flute, another an 
accordion, and behold — Rosario’s 
own gringo could strum a guitar. 
The guests drank a toast to the 
bride and groom with a small glass 
of beer which the gringos from El 
Oro had brought, and this was 
plenty to dilate the hearts of every 
one. At sundown the fiesta was at 
an end, and the company dispersed 
quickly as usual. 

Sam and his chola bride began 
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life together in one of the small 
adobe thatch-roofed houses belong- 
ing to the Mines. Sam worked well, 
he was always gay, daring and lik- 
able. His little wife was patient, 
faithful, and untiring in her efforts 
to please her big American gringo. 
It was plain to all who knew them 
that Sam had a sincere Jove and re- 
spect for her. 

Near the close of their first year 
of married life, Rosario beamed 
happily upon a wee bundle in her 
arms, a little son whom she called 
at once, Expedito. He was six 
weeks old when Rosario carried 
him in a shawl swinging on her 
back to the church at Zaruma to be 
baptized. 

“Expedito!” exploded the Padre, 
“What a name! No,” he said em- 
phatically, “he is José!” 

“Then José Expedito,” replied 
Rosario as emphatically, “but Ez- 
pedito he is!” 

“Why so?” asked the Padre. 
What would this little chola do 
next, he wondered. 

“He came quick, by ‘express’ 
from heaven, good Padre. The Vir- 
gin of Zaruma sent him,” timidly 
proclaimed Rosario. So José Expe- 
dito, the baby was baptized, but Ex- 
pedito Barney, he was called. 

Expedito was nearly two years 
old when dark clouds of sorrow 
overshadowed the sun of love and 
happiness that had beamed upon 
Rosario Barney-Cueva’s life. In 
Mine No. 1, as it was called, a very 
old part in the northern end, there 
were a number of galleries and 
blind passageways, which were 
bulged in places, narrow in others, 
with here and there a small cavern. 
The Capitan de Minas had been told 
to clear up some of the passage- 
ways, and Sam was to boss the job. 
The men had been three days clear- 


ing before the accident happened. 

Two men were on some scaffold- 
ing when an ominous sound was 
heard, and the trembling structure 
came crashing to the ground, bury- 
ing Sam and the men under a weight 
of loose rocks and gravel. The rot- 
ten supports had given way with 
the movements of the men. Help 
came at once, but Sam was the vic- 
tim. His chest was crushed by a 
large plank and he was half buried 
under the debris. 

In the Mine hospital where he 
lay unconscious, his faithful little 
wife, Rosario, Expedito in her arms, 
sat beside his bed watching and 
praying. The good Padre from 
Puerto Velo had come to give him 
the last Sacraments of the Church. 
Shortly before he died, Sam opened 
his eyes and recognized his little 
chola leaning over him, murmuring 
softly, “The Virgin of Zaruma has 
come quick for thee! La Virgen is 
expedite!” Sam smiled happily in- 
to her large, luminous, tear-filled 
eyes and whispered, “My rose with 
the heart of gold.” 

Sam was buried in the Pantéon 
at Zaruma where Rosario went 
every year on the Day of the Dead, 
dressed in her best, Expedito beside 
her, and in the folds of her baize 
skirt a small bag containing five 
reals to pay the caretaker for cut- 
ting the grass and carefully trim- 
ming the grave. Then she and Ex- 
pedito laid their flowers over the 
mound, whispering their prayers 
for the dear departed one. 

The Mine authorities at El Oro 
had taken care of Sam’s burial, and 
Rosario could live on in the little 
adobe house. She took back her old 
job of washing and ironing for the 
American bachelors at the Club, lit- 
tle Expedito following her about or 
playing near her. His head of gol- 
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den curls, his dusky complexion, 
and his beautiful dark eyes so like 
his mother’s, made him look like 
an animated little sunflower on two 
sturdy legs. The Padre had said 
Sam might leave her, only not in 
this way, but she was glad it was 
not before Expedito had come in 
answer to her prayers, so she was 
consoled at her loss, thankful and 
contented. 

Five years passed by before trag- 
edy again overtook Expedito and 
his little chola mother. Her youth- 
ful grace had disappeared and Ro- 
sario was now plump and round 
like all the other cholas at or near 
the Mines. Her big dark eyes were 
filled with a happy light when they 
rested on the golden curls of Ex- 
pedito, and her features were Ma- 
donna-like as she bent over him. It 
was a strange sight to visitors at 
the Mines, but not to the cholas, to 
see a boy with long golden curls 
reaching nearly to his waist. Ro- 
sario never forgot who had be- 
queathed him those curls like a 
golden legacy. 

When Expedito was seven, Mr. 
William T. Hardy, the New York 
manager of the Mines, and his wife, 
came to Puerto Velo. Mrs. Hardy 
was thrilled with her first visit to 
Ecuador, and especially with all she 
observed around El Oro. One day, 
she was standing on the screened 
porch looking down on the street 
and watching some little children at 
play. Suddenly she was startled 
and amazed to observe that the child 
with the long golden curls was a 
boy! He was unmistakably a na- 
tive child, although lighter in color 
than the others; his features were 
less flat, his eyes large and intelli- 
gent, but he had long golden curls! 
Mrs. Hardy heard his gay and happy 
laugh; he was easily the leader 
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among his little friends even if he 
did have long hair and curls. 

She rushed down to the street 
below for a closer view and called 
to the little golden-headed lad, “Lit- 
tle boy! Oh little boy! You with 
the curls, come here! Wouldn't 
you like to go with me and have 
your hair cut? Boys don’t wear 
long curls! Those other boys have 
their hair cut, don’t you want to be 
like them? Don’t they tease you 
and pull your hair? Come with me, 
little boy! I will get you a nice 
hair cut.” 

At a safe distance Expedito and 
his little friends stood staring at 
her with open mouths and faces 
pale with fright. When they com- 
prehended what she was saying, Ex- 
pedito ran screaming to his mother, 
and the others took to their heels 
too. In less than five minutes Mrs. 
Hardy found herself standing in an 
empty silent street. 

The wailing Expedito told his 
mother about the strange Sefiora 
and how narrowly he had escaped 
from her clutches. Poor Rosario! 
She too was dazed and frightened 
while Expedito clung to her sob- 
bing. Softly she murmured in 
Quichua the old familiar prayers to 
La Virgen, “Never, no never, was it 
known that a chola who fled to your 
care, or needed your help, Bonita, 
was left alone.” “Sweet Mamitica! 
Good Virgin of Zaruma, pray for 
us!” 

Rosario was timid and fearful. 
Perhaps the Mrs. Hardy did not 
know about such things as La Vir- 
gen, she thought. At any rate Ro- 
sario would have to go and explain 
matters to her. So she dried Ex- 
pedito’s tears and sent him to Uncle 
Pedro’s house down the street while 
she went to Sefora Hardy to tell 
her about La Virgen of Zaruma. 
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When she knocked on the door 
of the gerencia, Mrs. Hardy herself 
opened the door and beckoned the 
little chola to come in. Rosario 
stepped just inside the door and 
stood shyly twisting a fold of her 
skirt, then she looked up and gave 
Mrs. Hardy one of her rare and 
beautiful smiles, so like a flash of 
sunshine. She hoped the Sefiora 
would understand what she wished 
to explain. Mrs. Hardy wisely 
called for Angelita, her muchacha 
(hired girl), who understood Qui- 
chua, because Rosario could speak 
best in her native tongue. 

In her soft voice with the sibilant 
accent of the serranos, Rosario be- 
gan her story with a flash of her 
dark eyes toward the Sefiora Hardy. 
“Look you, Senora, for many years 
now, our Virgin of Zaruma has 
needed new hair. Who wants to put 
ordinary straight black hair such 
as any Indian or chola has, on our 
Virgin of Zaruma? All the women 
of Zaruma have prayed for a new 
wig on our statue of La Virgen. 
Then La Virgen sent me my man, 
Sam Barney, to the Mines and he 
married me, Rosario Cueva. So, 
when I was bearing my little Ex- 
pedito, I prayed, and I made vows 
to the Virgin. I promised her that 
if my child had the beautiful gol- 
den hair like his father, I’d call him 
Ezpedito. It is expedite, “the quick 
express”; his golden hair was “ex- 
press” from heaven for the Virgin. 
The little watches on the wrist, the 
lovely electric irons, the silk cloth 
—all come “express” from the 
United States for the gringas of the 
Mines. I promised too, to El Vir- 
gen, that golden hair of my child. 
I promised I would let it grow until 
it was long, very long, down to his 
belt, so that when the Virgin wore 
it, how lovely, almost like a gown 
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it would be. I promised to let it 
grow so, even to nine years, one 
year for every sermon of the No- 
vena. 

“Believe me, Sefiora, the boys do 
not make fun of my Expedito; they 
would not do such a thing. Neither 
do they pull his hair. Expedito’s 
hair is blessed, Sefora. I was 
blessed when he was born to have 
such hair instead of the straight 
black like my own. Expedito’s 
hair is consecrated, Sefiora. It be- 
longs to the Virgin of Zaruma, and 
the Virgin is pleased.” That was 
all the story, and a long speech for 
Rosario, who bowed politely and 
walked calmly out the door and 
home. 

Mrs. Hardy had listened in sym- 
pathetic and admiring silence while 
her Protestant mind struggled with 
a mystery of faith and love so out- 
side the realm of North American 
materialism. What she had not 
understood, the muchacha Angelita 
tried to make clear to her. During 
Rosario’s tale Angelita had stood 
by weeping softly. She, too, loved 
the Virgin of Zaruma, and she was 
a friend of the little chola. 

Two months before the great 
fiesta of La Virgen of Zaruma, Ro- 
sario and Expedito stood before the 
great iron gate of the convent in 
Zaruma waiting to be admitted. 
Rosario carried a long white box 
with careful balance. Finally an 
old Brother in his brown habit 
opened the gate, and squinting at 
the two visitors, inquired in 
Quichua, “What does the chola de- 
sire?” 

“It is a gift for El Virgen of Za- 
ruma. We would see the parréco, 
good Antonio, to present our gift.” 

“Ah!” whispered the old Brother, 
“Sit you here,” pointing to a stone 
seat, as he hobbled off to deliver 
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the message to the Padre. He had 
offered to take the box, and showed 
some curiosity regarding its con- 
tents, but Rosario sat down in mute 
silence holding the box firmly on 
her lap. 

When the Padre appeared Ro- 
sario and Expedito knelt on the 
tiled floor to kiss his hand. Then 
they stood while Rosario took off 
the cover to reveal the long golden 
curls of Expedito carefully laid the 
length of the box. With tears fall- 
ing from her beautiful eyes she told 
the whole story of the curls, Sam’s 
tragic death, and her promises to 
El Virgen of Zaruma. 

Brother Antonio stood by listen- 
ing, murmuring words of admira- 
tion while the tears rolled unheed- 
ed down his wrinkled cheeks. The 
Padre assured her that at the great 
fiesta in November the consecrated 
curls of Expedito would adorn the 
head of El Virgen. There was no 
doubt that now El Virgen of Zaru- 
ma would be the loveliest Madonna 
in all Ecuador. 

The day before the great fiesta, 
crowds of pilgrims from Puerto Velo 
and surrounding trails were wend- 
ing their way to Zaruma, among 
them the humble Rosario and Ex- 
pedito. The two were lost in the 
vast company of pilgrims, obscure 
and unknown, and unnoticed by the 
thousands about them. On their 
arrival, they too, like many others, 
sought the church first, to whisper 
their petitions to the good God and 
La Virgen. Rosario and Expedito 
knelt in prayerful reverence, gaz- 
ing in loving admiration at the new 
hair on the statue, the golden curls 
so long prayed for by the women of 
Zaruma. 

That night they slept in a Cueva 
house among proud and happy 
relatives. Many recalled the wed- 
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ding day of Rosario and the gringo 
Sam Barney, and gazed at Expedito 
as at some one very special, his 
little head now shorn of its golden 
locks like a lamb of its fleece. La 
Virgen would forever bless all 
Cuevas far and wide because of Ex- 
pedito’s gift and Rosario’s vows, 
they were sure. 

Never, it seems, were there so 
many people at the fiesta of La 
Virgen of Zaruma as that year. 
From sundown until late in the 
night, there was music, and fire- 
works and flaming balloons were 
sent skywards symbolizing their 
prayers floating upwards to the good 
God and La Virgen. In the church 
thousands of candles flickered in 
the stands, and many pilgrims slept 
on the stone floor wrapped in their 
ponchos or shawls, leaning against 
the great pillars, and even outside 
in the streets, they slept propped up 
against the walls of the houses. 

In the morning early the church 
bell began to toll slowly while thou- 
sands of brown faces watched the 
church doors to see the Virgin 
move out in her litter carried by 
men called the burroes. As at El 
Quinche, to be a burro was an honor 
for the men chosen. The crowd 
surged toward the litter and La Vir- 
gen, every being in the great church 
square straining to see her close 
and to touch her robe, and above 
all to gaze on her golden hair. 

Slowly the Virgin was borne up 
one street and down another until 
she had encircled the town, and 
then was brought back to the 
church square where hundreds had 
waited for her return. This mo- 
ment would be the high peak of the 
procession, when the Padre would 
lift her in his arms, to make the 
sign of the cross with her over the 
multitude, blessing them. A mur- 
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mur arose like incense as they gazed 
upon her then, and when the sun- 
light touching her hair made it 
shine with glints of gold, they 
sobbed aloud for joy. 

When the beautiful Virgin of 
Zaruma disappeared within the 
church, the fiesta was over, the 
great crowd melted away rapidly on 
the various trails and roads leading 
to home. Only a few knew the 
secret of the new golden hair of the 
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Virgin, and the Padre had smiled 
upon the little chola with fatherly 
affection and satisfaction. He had 
tilted Expedito’s chin to look into 
the dark eyes of the little boy and 
laid his hand on the child’s head, 
blessing him in Quichua. Rosario’s 
life was now full to the brim of joy, 
and did she not still have her Ex- 
pedito? What was all the gold in 
El Oro Mines compared to this day 
of triumph? 


LOST LADY 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


HE had a well-trained staff to see 

That important times were observed: 
“Your hairdresser” “Your bath” “Your car” 
“Madame, dinner is served.” 


But none of her faithful retinue 
Would ever make so bold 

As to remind her, “Madame, it is fall, 
The leaves are turning gold.” 


Her days were crowded carefully 
So never an hour was free, 

Never an hour that lacked a play, 
A luncheon, a bridge or tea. 


But sometimes between the laughing rounds 
Of dinners, theaters, balls, 

When there was an extra moment left 

To stare at her bedroom walls, 


A loneliness would catch at her heart 
Still echoing laughing cries, 

And she would stare at her mirrored face 
With suddenly empty eyes. ... 





THE AUSTRIAN TRAGEDY 


By GEORGE FRANCIS BARRY 


F all the outrages committed 
against our civilization in the 
past century those against Austria 
are among the most costly to the 
security of the Western world. Al- 
though of varied nature and inten- 
sity, their perpetration has been 
continuous for over eighty years. 
The personnel has changed from 
time to time, not the pattern. What 
Bismarck started and Mussolini and 
Hitler continued, is now being car- 
ried on by the Allies with Bolshe- 
vik Russia and Great Britain strug- 
gling for control within Austria. 
Meanwhile the United States plays 
an equivocal role, secretly hostile 


to Austria and therefore prejudi- 
cial to the establishment of any real 


peace in Europe. The Austrians 
themselves have, at this moment, 
no real part in the tug of war. In 
their quiet, penetrating way, they, 
no doubt, have long since analyzed 
the present situation, grasped its 
implications and come to their own 
decisions, the results of which will, 
in subtle but important ways, be 
felt far and wide hereafter. 
Having been through all this be- 
fore, the Austrians might perhaps 
find its familiarity tedious, were it 
not so horribly tragic. The initial 
techniques of 1945 differed but little 
from those of 1918. There were the 
same flowery promises, only this 
time the slogan used was the now 
discredited “liberation.” Of course 
the Austrians realized that Ameri- 
can professions of good will were 
intended, first, to deceive those sen- 
sitive people in Allied countries 


who might object to the wanton de- 
struction: of churches, schools, 
musical and cultural shrines dear to 
a world that loves Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert and Strauss, and might 
not approve of the needless torture 
and slaughter of their fellow coun- 
trymen; and then to disunite the 
Austrians themselves and so hasten 
victory. Still, the Austrians are, by 
nature, inclined to credit the world 
at large with that “good heart” 
upon which they themselves place 
so high a value; so they tried wist- 
fully to believe. 

Last spring in the hamlets strung 
along the Brenner Road, the flaxen- 
haired, fine-featured children came 
stumbling out of the balconied 
houses upon whose light pink and 
blue and green facades the frescoes 
of Madonna and Child, of Christ 
and the saints, shine as brightly as 
when the passing men of the Renais- 
sance first spread them there. Shyly 
they held out their bouquets of Al- 
pine flowers to the weary, muddy 
G.I.’s. Infantrymen, looking up from 
the little yearning faces toward the 
dazzling beauty of the snow-capped 
peaks, remembering the winter mud 
in the Apennines, the sullen bitter 
faces along the roads of the West, 
began to cry, as if they had, at long 
last, come home... . 

In Vienna the bells of St. Ste- 
phen’s tolled day and night calling 
to Christendom to save Austria from 
the onslaught of the heathen East. 


1A check on ordinary guidebook maps re- 
veals how remote most of the monuments of 
culture destroyed by American bombers were 
from any military objective. 
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Never before through the crowded 
centuries of Tatar and Turkish at- 
tack has the call of those cathedral 
bells gone unanswered, but it went 
unanswered in March, 1945. North- 
ward across Hungary the Asiatic 
horde came on leaving its usual 
trail of blood and devastation be- 
hind it. Within Vienna the people, 
worn out by eight years of Nazi ter- 
ror, rose and murdered the German 
commander, and making a last des- 
perate effort to save the city they 
love so ardently, they let the Rus- 
sians in through the Danube tunnel 
so that that age-old German envy 
of Austria might be thwarted in its 
eleventh hour attempt to raze the 
city that can never really be mas- 
tered by any foreigner. The mem- 
bers of the world’s oldest munici- 
pal Fire Department, escaping the 
Nazi captors who had evacuated 
them, came stumbling back in 


dogged pairs through the Vienna 
woods and managed to rescue most 


of the great public buildings. The 
Red Army entered in triumph and 
people came out of the houses to 
waltz hysterically in the streets. 
Russian officers hastened to the 
Central Cemetery to place wreaths 
upon the graves of the great music- 
makers so that the Western world 
might see that they too recognized 
a great fount of culture when they 
saw one. The Red propagandist 
machine sent out releases about 
how fortunate Austria was to be 
thus delivered by and taken into 
the “enlightened” East. Then the 
curtain fell. 

Before it rose again, Austria’s sin- 
gular role in Europe had conferred 
anew martyrdom upon her. Vienna 
had witnessed scenes of carnage 
unknown in northwestern Europe 
since France ran red with the 
blood of the Commune’s victims. 
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The spoliation of 1919 was being 
elaborated anew. The gold was 
gone from the banks. The caravans 
moving eastward with the loot car- 
ried, first of all, machinery of all 
kinds. (To the Russians a door 
knob is a complicated mechanical 
contrivance. They left not as much 
as a loose screw anywhere!) The 
mechanical booty will no doubt be 
useless in a year or so because 
no one knows what to do with 
it when it breaks down, just as 
the Austrian street cars rusted last 
time on the tracks in Belgrade. 
Of course this time the Russians 
have tried to forestall this by car- 
rying off skilled laborers to care for 
the machines. They have in fact 
taken into Eastern slavery the male 
population of entire regions like 
that of the Szekler Huns, but of how 
many unhappy Austrians they have 
possessed themselves we still have 
no authentic account. The cattle 
was taken from the peasant hold- 
ings in many areas. Without the 
cattle the people cannot live. But 
is it necessary that they should? 
According to some of their conquer- 
ors, it is not. It is quite all right, 
therefore, if their means of liveli- 
hood being taken away essential 
man power should be trickled back 
from the prison camps. There is 
nothing new in that either. Last 
time there were Austrian internees 
on the Isle of Man until 1922 and 
soldiers came walking into Vienna 
from the Siberian prisons seven 
years after the armistice! The 
agony of starvation and disease has 
set in again. The same pinched 
faces haunt the Ringstrasse; the 
same blue-faced children peer list- 
lessly from the windows of houses 
which the Viennese have hardly left 
in six months; the same endless 
procession of wooden carts jolts 
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the unpainted coffins over the cob- 
blestones. Now as then all this 
was planned, deliberately, mali- 
ciously. Today all Europe knows 
where it was planned, when and by 
whom, knows too that the impres- 
sion given that it is unavoidable, 
that it “just happened,” is merely 
part of that camouflage which must 
be applied to all brutalities com- 
mitted against Austria, lest that 
deep and affectionate gratitude 
which the entire Western world 
feels for a nation which has given 
so lavishly to its culture and which 
that world dimly apprehends as the 
protector of that culture, should 
arise and backfire on Austria’s 
enemies. 

But 1945 is not 1919. Indeed not. 
Three of the basic differences be- 
tween these eras effect Austria di- 
rectly. Her situation is conditioned 
by the fact that the moral tone of 
international behavior is immeas- 
urably lower today; that this very 
fact has bared to the bone the true 
nature of the world struggle now 
going on; and that the roles played 
by the various Allies is, today, radi- 
cally different. 

The raping, pillaging and mas- 
sacring which occurred in Vienna 
last spring would have stunned into 
sanity the most fanatic avenger of 
1919. Even Clemenceau would have 
been shocked at the rapacity with 
which his fellow countrymen have 
stripped the poor Tyroleans of their 
food, of the means of transport- 
ing it and of the electric appliances 
which they need for cooking, and 
for heating their houses next winter 
when they must perish by the thou- 
sands if they cannot use the elec- 
tric power their streams generate 
for them in such abundance. Cer- 
tain it is, that no Red Army could 
have entered Vienna in 1918 or ’19, 
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rounded up, more or less at ran- 
dom, victims enough to fill to burst- 
ing the huge Arsenal, and executed 
them arbitrarily in such numbers 
that twelve bodies dangled from 
every single one of the great lamp 
posts in the Inner City. Had such 
a horror occurred, no Allied goy- 
ernment would have dared to over- 
look it. In 1945 the United States, 
which had not lifted a finger to pre- 
vent it, all but condoned it, and so 
effectively hushed it up that to this 
day, although European papers 
once very “left” reported it with 
stunned horror, it was reported in 
the United States only by foreign 
language refugee papers? which, 
significantly, recounted it with the 
literary equivalent of a triumphant 
leer. The very terms agreed upon 
by the Allies, whereby Austria was 
to pay for her participation, free or 
forced, in the war, are an indict- 
ment of Allied morals. There are 
to be no reparations (uncollectable 
anyhow), but Russia was allowed 
to take anything she could carry off! 

All these excesses, in Austria as 
elsewhere, have revealed sharply to 
Europe that the long world strug- 
gle in which we are now engaged is 
really a struggle between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism. Signs are not 
wanting that Europe has already 
decided where she thinks each na- 
tion and each group within each 
nation stands in relation to that 
struggle. Of Austria’s alignment 
few indeed of either the friends or 
enemies of civilization have any 
further doubts. Austria stands for 
the West and for civilization, for 
government by law under God and 
for the Christian moral standard. 
All attempts to trick or browbeat 
her into any other position have 


2 The reports as printed are in the writer’s 
possession. 
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failed. If she goes down, she will 
go down defending those principles 
she has loved for centuries, and it 
seems very likely that civilization 
will go down with her. 

But for us, here, the tragedy lies 
in the shift of Allied roles in the 
Austria drama, a shift significant 
not only in Austria, alas. In 1919 
it was France who insisted on the 
“dire punishment” which fell so 
much more drastically on Austria 
than on Germany. ‘England fore- 
sightedly urged moderation and the 
United States, aside from Wilson’s 
frivolous and mistaken treatment 
of the South Tyrolean issue the 
consequences of which are still 
with us, was a passive instrument 
in Austria’s betrayal. In fact, the 


United States came, tardily and 
partially, through Herbert Hoover’s 
commission, to the relief of Austria. 
But it is the contrasting role of the 


two American presidents, Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt (and of his successor 
who, in this matter, follows the 
Rooseveltian policy whenever he 
can) which is so painful to con- 
template. 

Woodrow Wilson was the hope 
of all Central Europe. Austria be- 
lieved in him and even today is in- 
clined to apologize for his treatment 
of her. But what can one say of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who at 
Teheran and Yalta, in pursuit of a 
policy which will one day, perhaps, 
be known simply for what it was, 
willingly turned Austria’s six mil- 
lion inhabitants, along with the 
hundred million other Middle Euro- 
peans, not counting Germans, over 
to the non-existent mercies of Rus- 
sia and so loosed the Asiatic horde 
on Vienna? Of course it was in- 
evitable that the Russians should 
accept with pleasure the role of 
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executioner to Austria. Austria 
stands for everything the Bolshe- 
viks hate and fear: the sanctity of 
the individual, the control of brute 
force, the anti-materialist, spiritual 
way of life, gentleness, gracious- 
ness and the affectionate love of the 
Catholic Church. Perhaps it was 
inevitable that President Roosevelt 
should be particularly infuriated 
with Austria, that his advisers 
should be retained by President 
Truman and allowed, within the 
bonds of political expediency to 
carry out the original plan as close- 
ly as possible. The original plan, 
however, has gone awry. The 
Divine Will intervened. Before 
the Rooseveltian advisers had fully 
established themselves, as they 
were to do, in the “new” regime, 
British policy in Europe had begun 
to make itself felt and the Red 
Army had completely discredited 
Communism in Austria. It became 
necessary to placate the civilized 
world about what is going to be 
done for Austria. 

But nothing is done. Every 
American attempt to establish direct 
communication or to send relief of 
any kind into Austria is put off or 
sabotaged by henchmen of the Ad- 
ministration. Every voice raised 
tentatively in Austria’s behalf is 
promptly stilled by polite evasion, 
bribery, blackmail or coercion. 
None of which, of course, deceives 
the interested, who have before 
them always the record, collective 
and individual, of Allied conduct 
in Austria. The facts are illumi- 
nating. Except for relief to Jews, 
who have food depots, hospices, 
American fieldworkers and an or- 
ganization assisting them, no re- 
lief at all has been sent into Aus- 
tria. The UNRRA keeps putting off 
all action on Austria, its Director 
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General, Herbert Lehman, dismiss- 
ing the topic with a mere “we hope 
in time to get into Austria.” Con- 
sidering the record of the UNRRA 
elsewhere, that is probably just as 
well. The United War Relief 
Headquarters, New York City, has 
not included Austria in its program 
although it includes enemy coun- 
tries which, without pressure, free- 
ly declared war on us. No other 
relief organizations have been ad- 
mitted to the country. One would 
think that in a country ninety-five 
per cent Catholic the Catholic War 
Relief would have been admitted at 
once. Meanwhile the Austrian food 
ration is lower than the German 
and the Viennese are eating the 
bark off the trees in the Vienna 
woods. There is no mail to Austria 
and no postal service within the 
country. The American Red Cross 
sneeringly refuses to convey mes- 
sages from Americans to their Aus- 
trian relatives. Non-fraternization 
has been carried to the ridiculous 
length of separating American sol- 
diers and Austrians at the travesty 
of the Salzburg Festival and not 
letting them speak to one another. 
The American press has_ been 
“tipped off” not to print Austrian 
atrocity stories and did not do so 
until Anne O’Hare McCormick and 
John McCormac somehow struck 
through this taboo. 

Interpretation of the Teheran 
and Yalta agreements is also sig- 
nificant. Areas not specifically 
allotted to the Russians were 
turned over to them by the Ameri- 
cans long enough to permit strip- 
ping. No such areas were turned 
over by the British who forcibly 
ejected the Red Army from its ter- 
ritory and kept Tito’s Communists 
out of Carinthia by armed pressure. 
The United States has insisted 


vehemently upon the four-power 
occupation of a country smaller 
than the State of Maine. This was 
done in order that the Reds might 
do their bloody work within the 
secrecy of the sealed tomb they cre- 
ate wherever they are. As was fully 
expected it paralyzed normal every- 
day life and created untold suffer- 
ing, but it also may lead to the 
early withdrawal of all occupying 
forces. For there is now no 
chance for Russia to gain fur- 
ther control over Austria. Every- 
thing movable except the pianos 
has already been carried off. The 
pianos were too heavy, and—a hu- 
morous touch—the Russians did 
not know what they were for. The 
soldiers fetched mattresses and 
slept on them thinking they were 
some luxurious European variety 
of bedstead! It well may be that 
the wild, primitive revenge which 
has actuated the treatment of Aus- 
tria has overshot its mark. Cer- 
tainly it has alienated all true fol- 
lowers of Christ. There are indi- 
cations, also, that it goes against 
the American grain. 

It has become more discreet for 
those who are not really ignorant 
of conditions in Austria to pretend 
that they are. President Truman 
is extremely careful to avoid those 
who could authoritatively bring 
them to his attention. Those ladies 
who so delicately but fanatically 
support anything and everything 
Red or Russian, shrug their shoul- 
ders and say, “Oh, those countries 
have always been a mess!” Mr. 
Eric Johnston, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a few months before he ac- 
cepted the post in Hollywood from 
which Hays has retired, answered a 
private protest against the arrest by 
the Russians of the members of the 
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Vienna Chamber of Commerce, 
whose fate at this writing remains 
unknown, with several paragraphs 
of backing and filling which culmi- 
nated in the statement that these 
things were “the aftermath of war.” 
Mr. W. L. White, it will be remem- 
bered, was with Mr. Johnston when 
he visited Russia and collected the 
material for his Report on the Rus- 
sians. 

But real ignorance also abounds. 
When the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
plies at length to a protest against 
non-fraternization in Austria with 
reasons for its application to Ger- 
many, the recipient of his letter can 
only conclude that his secretary 
does not read his mail very care- 
fully or that the Senator actually 
does not know the difference be- 
tween the two countries. As a mat- 
ter of fact beyond Strauss waltzes, 
fashions and travel detail, Ameri- 
cans know little of Austria, and al- 
most nothing of her decisive role in 
European history. Yet a mere 
glance at the map of Europe would 
reveal to them Austria’s strategic 
position athwart the main north- 
south, east-west routes of trade and 
travel which make her commercially 
vital (over sixty of the one hundred 
and forty odd freight routes listed 
on the international timetable use 
the Austrian railways) and strate- 
gically important in time of war. 
Her high and difficult western 
mountain ranges guard the gates 
into Europe so effectively that com- 
batants almost always avoid them; 
while the Danube which commands 
the Danube Basin and the route 
into Asia is one of the most easily 
defended of all rivers. Vienna is of 
the utmost military importance, but 
for a foreign conqueror to hold 
Vienna without the provinces is 
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very dangerous indeed, for Vienna 
is dependent in every way upon the 
provinces of the west and they are, 
in many respects, unlike her. 

Ten per cent of Austria is waste- 
land, thirty-eight per cent is forest 
and the rest is arable. Thirty-three 
per cent of her people are industrial 
workers concentrated in and around 
Vienna, another thirty per cent are 
peasants living mostly in the south, 
center and west, and supported in 
their aims by the remainder of the 
population which is scattered over 
the country. Austrian resources are 
not so inconsiderable as those who, 
between wars did not wish to lend 
the money to develop them, used to 
think, and as the Germans have 
demonstrated. They found means 
of using profitably the almost lim- 
itless electric power created by the 
Austrian rivers and developed the 
Vienna oil fields over which the 
Allies are now quarreling until they 
achieved annually one-third of the 
enormous Rumanian output. Iron, 
copper, wolfram, magnesite, salt 
and the sinister uranium are among 
the available minerals. Prodigies 
of agriculture have made it possible 
in normal time for the country to 
supply a substantial amount of its 
own food, except for grains and 
cereals, and to export food. Stock 
is exported. But resources depend, 
in any case, for their value upon 
changing technological considera- 
tions and also upon the intelligence 
of those who control them. Aus- 
tria’s greatest resources for twenty- 
five hundred years have been hu- 
man. 

Most of the Indo-European peo- 
ples have thrived in Austria, whose 
climate and landscape are particu- 
larly auspicious for the develop- 
ment of the human race, but not all 
have left traces there. The prehis- 
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toric Illyrians and Celts, the Ger- 
manic races with the Suabian and 
Alamannic strains predominating 
racially and Ostrogothic culturally, 
have survived. There is also con- 
siderable Slavic blood but almost no 
Slavic culture. The Austrian na- 
ture, which is characterized by per- 
sonal integration on a very high 
level, by abundant creative talent, 
a distaste for organization, a hatred 
of coercion—and great charm—is 
the result of the slow fusion of races 
never very dissimilar. 

Out of these circumstances Aus- 
tria’s historic function has sprung. 
She has fused varied and often dis- 
cordant aspects of her culture into 
a harmonious whole; she has added 
superficial graces from other cul- 
tures when they proved assimilable, 
showing great skill and using rigid 
selection in the process. Cultures 
inimical to hers have, even after 
prolonged and intimate contact, 
vanished from the Austrian scene 
without leaving a trace. Austria’s 
rejections have been as numerous 
as her acceptances. The Reforma- 
tion was one of them. But she is 
Germanic and it is through her that 
the creative force of the German 
mind and soul has most often passed 
into Western consciousness. Be- 
sides her cultural mission, she has 
had the physical duty of keeping the 
East out of the West. She did it 
for Rome until the outer barbarians 
themselves became Rome; she did 
it for Christendom against Tatar 
and Turk; she is doing it now, for 
Austria cannot be communized. 

For centuries the great Austro- 
Hungarian Empire provided secu- 
rity for over fifty million of the 
inhabitants of Danubia. Its de- 
stroyers, in 1919, did not realize 
that they were making chaos in- 
evitable. Today they realize it and 


like many of the peoples who clam- 
ored for freedom from Austria and 
then used that freedom suicidally, 
they would give much to have the 
empire back, or in its place any 
framework within which Danubia 
could function as an economic 
whole. 

The situation into which Austria 
was plunged and left after the 
War of 1914-18 made the sequel a 
foregone conclusion. Cut off from 
raw materials and from markets, 
hemmed in on the east by tariff 
walls, refused first the bare neces- 
sities of life, and later capital with 
which to develop her resources, for- 
bidden to ally herself in any way 
with Germany, she fell easy prey 
to pressure on her internal politics. 
Could she have been saved, Mon- 
signor Seipel, her greatest modern 
chancellor and one of the really 
great Europeans, would have saved 
her. He died in the midst of her 
ordeal and so was mercifully 
spared what was to come. With 
the skill of great diplomats, the 
Austrian leaders explored one ave- 
nue of rehabilitation and orienta- 
tion after another, only to be forced 
at last into an Italian alliance high- 
ly offensive to the Austrian people 
who cannot be successfully orien- 
tated toward the Latin south. Civil 
war, sometimes submerged, some- 
times blazing forth in blood and 
fire, ensued. Germany waged an 
economic war against Austria which 
finally brought Austria, by ways 
sinister and devious, into the Third 
Reich. In the end there was no 
alternative. At no point along this 
entire road did the Western Allies 
lift a finger to prevent the outcome. 

The behavior of the American 
press throughout is highly interest- 
ing. Successive Austrian crises 
were blithely reported as if they 
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were doings in Graustark, until 
spring, 1938, when the wail “Save 
Austria” suddenly broke forth. A 
New York club offered to finance 
the plebiscite which Hitler fore- 
stalled and the atrocity stories be- 
gan, with relatively little detail 
given about the way the Germans 
treated the Church or the native 
Austrian Christians, both of whom 
were treated worse than they were 
in any occupied country of Western 
Europe, much, much worse than in 
Germany, but better than in Poland. 
Why does no American paper cry 
“Save Austria” now? No New York 
clubs are offering to finance the 
elections of this winter. Can it be 
that the fact that apparently Aus- 
tria, in spite of Red manipulations 
here and there in the eastern sec- 
tions, will go Right, has something 
todo with it? As for the atrocities, 
it seems that the American press 


does not, in principle, object to 
atrocities at all, provided they are 
committed by the “right people”— 
in this and most cases, the Rus- 
sians—and on Aryan Austrians. 
Currently the American press is 


crestfallen about Austria. The So- 
cialist Renner government cannot 
seem to make much headway in 
communizing the country. 

The reasons are not far to seek. 
The Renner government, upon 
which full judgment cannot yet be 
passed, is a puppet government set 
up by the Russians in defiance of 
their agreement with the Allies. It 
represents only the desires of the 
Russians, tempered somewhat by a 
growing Austrian confidence of 
shifting Allied balances. The prov- 
inces for long, simply averted their 
faces from the spectacle of a secret 
police controlled by a Communist 
Minister of Justice, and of education 
in the hands of another Communist 
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who permits the Catholic pupils in 
the Vienna schools to be taught 
Christianity along with Marxism! 
Never at any time has the Commu- 
nist Party been a serious factor in 
Austrian political life. Now that 
the Allies are in Vienna and the 
Russian Secret Police can no longer 
whisk people away, the provincial 
delegates have arrived to negotiate 
for a provisional government, so 
that the occupying forces will leave. 
The provincial delegates and Ren- 
ner both know very well, that pres- 
ently the provinces will be in the 
saddle once more.* 

For the provinces represent one 
of the great realities of Austrian 
politics, that devout, educated, self- 
willed individual — the Austrian 
peasant. He is not a typical Euro- 
pean peasant, being politically more 
self-conscious than most of his fel- 
lows in the West and having none 
of the grievances of the eastern 
European on the big estates. A 
mountaineer, confirmed by centu- 
ries of law in possession of his 
holding, he takes to arms if it is 
threatened, or if a foreigner wrongs 
Austria he fights as well as any- 
one on earth, but he prefers peace. 
His party is the Christian Socialist 
and he is conservative. Since the 
clergy, high and low; cardinals, like 
Cardinal Innitzer, abbots, and par- 
ish priests are for most part peasant 
born, and since artists, sculptors 
and professional men are frequent- 
ly the same, his influence is im- 
mense in a country where all these 
groups count for so much. He 
usually prevails. But just prevails, 
for the Austrian worker is Social- 
ist, conservative, anti - proletarian 
Socialist. He promotes large pub- 
lic welfare programs beneficial to 


8 The U. S. announced on October 15th its 
readiness to recognize the Renner government. 
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the worker and ruinous to the 
middle classes who therefore in- 
cline to support the peasant. The 
German Nationalist parties change 
from time to time but cut cleanly 
across all groups, for orientation to 
Germany will always remain a 
major Austrian problem. Sectional 
considerations outweigh those of 
class. The class war languishes 
where almost everyone is poor and 
no one really rich. 

Under such circumstances only a 
coalition government will ever last 
in Austria. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, until just before the last war 
(1939-45) Austria proper (modern 
Austria) enjoyed a free constitu- 
tional government and great social 
security. Nothing less will ever sat- 
isfy Austria. Left to herself she 
will probably set up a parliamentary 
republic, but the constitution is of 
first importance, for it alone can 
safeguard freedom. Theoretically 
the Austrians are interested in a 
constitutional monarchy and the 
Archduke Otto is a liberal prince 
much to their liking, but there are 
formidable external obstacles and 
the Monarchists need renewed 
popular support, for their vacilla- 
tions have cost them many of their 
old followers. The restoration issue 
does not seem immediate, but a 
shift in the Danubian picture might 
make it so at any time. 

The question is whether or not 
Austria is going to be made real- 
ly strong and really independent. 
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She cannot be one without the 
other. Her independence must be 
guaranteed by a Western European 
power or powers prepared to en- 
force it with arms. She must be 
helped to develop her resources and 
given outlets, for, since her economy 
was integrated into that of Ger. 
many, she is once more faced with 
the necessity for drastic rehabilita- 
tion. But she is richer in resources 
now, her orientation is clearer, so 
that the economic problem, given 
order in Western Europe and a 
strong sponsor there, no longer 
seems hopeless. At present Austria 
seems to have found her European 
sponsors. It begins to look as 
though the six million inhabitants 
of modern Austria are not to be 
among the fifty-four million former 
subjects of Franz Josef I. to be con- 
signed to the tender mercies of 
Russia. However, Europe is still in 
chaos, and the outcome of the Allied 
struggle still tragically uncertain. 
Thousands upon thousands of Aus- 
trians are doomed unless the dras- 
tic action now being taken by the 
British Cabinet becomes effective 
very soon. Whatever the outcome, 
it is a very sad thing for Americans, 
most of whom, in their souls, prob- 
ably wish Austria well, to know 
that their government has con- 
tributed so little to her survival. 
For it is of course always the height 
of folly to imagine that the victim 
does not know the true identity of 
his executioner. 
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JOHN McCORMACK: GREATEST LYRIC TENOR OF AN ERA 


By WILLIAM J. FINN 


NOTHER great artist has gone. 
When Enrico Caruso died, the 
leading robust tenor of at least a 
century was lost to the world. Now 
the leading lyric tenor has followed 
Caruso. Two great singers. Each 
with his own style. Each admir- 
ably equipped for the particular 
role he played in the musical arena. 
Some feel that a robust tenor is 
really a high baritone, the lighter 
lyric having the true timbre of the 
historical tenor voice. Tenor is de- 
rived from the Latin word tenere— 
to hold—and the tenor was the hold- 
er of the principal melody in me- 
dieval and renaissance music. This 
melody was written within the oc- 
tave of one of the Gregorian scales, 
the other voice parts wrapping their 
counterpoints around the tenor line. 
It is difficult to believe that the 
holder of the melody could have 
been a robust dramatic singer, con- 
sidering the non-dramatic, imper- 
sonal and generally fragile charac- 
ter of the polyphonic music of Pal- 
estrina and others of those epochs. 
However, it doesn’t matter, the 
question being an academic one, in- 
volving vocabulary. Many like the 
robust tenor, but I think that more 
like the lyric. 

There are four qualities indis- 
pensable to great artistry in sing- 
ing. A soloist must possess these 
personally; in choral singing, the 
conductor must have control of 
them and be facile in communicat- 
ing them to his chorus. These qual- 
ities are: a beautiful or at least 
convincing tone quality, blended 


throughout its registers; flexibility 
in dynamics (use of more or less 
volume) ; clear enunciation with the 
phrasing to make this effective; 
ability to bring out from under the 
notes their psychological and spir- 
itual implications. John McCor- 
mack had all these qualities in high 
degree. 

His voice was probably one of the 
loveliest instruments in the history 
of music. It had lyric smoothness, 
a velvety nap, and resonance, these 
three characteristics creating a 
melos which went through ears to 
hearts. He could sing the most 
awkward intervals without permit- 
ting his audience to suspect that 
these were awkward. High, middle 
or low, the voice was an exceptional 
one. In the upper register, a com- 
bination of viola and English horn 
with an occasional suggestion of 
clarinet. In the middle and lower 
registers, cello and bassoon. Once 
in a while you could catch the 
French horn coming through to give 
special color to a progression. It 
was, indeed, an orchestral voice, 
but without trumpet or trombone 
timbres which, of course, are the 
instrumental correspondents of the 
robust tenor, Caruso, Martinelli, 
and the high baritone of yesteryear, 
Titta Ruffo. The blending of the 
registers in John’s voice was flaw- 
less. Homogeneity, luster, vitality 
throughout. It didn’t make any 
difference whether he sang in sharp 
or flat keys. Even the neutral key 
of C took on personality in McCor- 
mack’s larynx. 
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His control of dynamics made 
possible convincing interpretations. 
From his softest to his loudest note 
he could and did make the most 
graceful gradations of volume. In 
a crescendo, no sudden leaps from 
pianissimo to fortissimo plus or the 
other way round in a diminuendo. 
A sforzando when indicated, but 
always conservatively delivered. 

And what of his enunciation and 
phrasing? They were a source of 
admiration to professional critics, 
musical colleagues and the laity 
alike. He never “phrased in two,” 
that is, he avoided what is an un- 
conscious fault of the average sing- 
er: making a slight break in the 
continuity of text or melody after 
every two measures. He dug his 
teeth into verbs and adverbs, as 
Winston Churchill and Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek are wont to do, underlin- 
ing the activity of an idea. His 
nouns and adjectives were colored 
lights coming through stained-glass 
windows to lend warmth to phrases. 
A master of enunciation, pronunci- 
ation and rhythmical phrasing! 

In the matter of conveying the 
almost mysterious implications and 
suggestions which lie under the 
notes giving music its vitality, but 
so often not even hinted at by per- 
formers, John McCormack seemed 
an intuitive, clairvoyant artist. The 
mood of a number would reveal it- 
self at the first note. Slowing up 
the pace or quickening it—rubato 
—happened at just the right frac- 
tion of the second and to the exact 
degree needed to create the reac- 
tions so difficult to tell about in 
words. 

Altogether, John was endowed by 
God with a rare talent—genius— 
for musical communication. He 
was a rich gift to the musical world 
and to the hundreds of thousands 
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of listeners who, perhaps knowing 
little or nothing about the technique 
of music, were hypnotized by his 
singing. What joy he brought to 
audiences often in large part re- 
cruited from among the lowly. Lis- 
teners who couldn’t catch on to his 
Bach, Handel or Brahms would be 
stirred in their deepest aesthetic 
emotions by “I Hear You Calling 
Me.” A Moore melody would lift 
many a man and woman from the 
everyday drabness of their lives, 
filling tired minds and souls with a 
keen sense of the beautiful. “Mollie 
Brannigan” probably dried oceans 
of tears. César Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus,” John’s favorite religious 
number, must have awakened spir- 
itual aspirations in thousands. And 
his “Adeste Fideles” rang with a 
deep Noél joy. 

He was wise to retire from the 
operatic stage, for save in a few 
operas he was not at his best. He 
feared to extend his voice over the 
bombination of loud orchestra ac- 
companiments. Once, at Covent 
Garden, London, I saw him walk 
through the part of Faust in Boito’s 
Mephistopheles. He was cast with 
the ultra-sonorous Emil Didur and 
the orchestra was making a deafen- 
ing racket. John wasn’t going to 
toss the loveliness of his lyric voice 
into the Thames, so, declining to 
compete with the prevailing noise, 
he opened his mouth to emit only 
inaudible sounds. He was definite- 
ly a lyric tenor, and forced loud- 
ness over blasting brass instruments 
and piercing oboes would shortly 
have destroyed the lyric quality. 
It has ruined many natural lyric 
voices. 

John knew how to make a pro- 
gram. A few serious numbers at 
the start to give “class” to the con- 
cert, to assure the audience that he 
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considered them interested in the 
alleged cultural style, that he wasn’t 
singing down to them, and to pro- 
vide himself a few moments of 
pleasure in singing pieces by the 
acclaimed masters. He had an 
amazing skill in presenting the 
classics. Then— give the people 
what the majority wants to hear, 
folk songs, tunes with lilts and pic- 
turesque texts. Only the minority 
is interested in extended programs 
of Bach et al. What the man in 
the street wants is melody, un- 
adorned melody, melody that he 
can whistle. 

I learned that fact early in my 
own career, and after almost five 
decades I am more than ever con- 
vinced that the people wanted “Ma- 
cushla” from John instead of Han- 
del’s “Where E’er Ye Walk,” just 
as my audiences wanted the “Mock- 
ing Bird” instead of a “Sanctus” by 
Palestrina. 

Well! that’s my rating of John as 
an artist. It’s probably the rating 
of the great majority of those who 
heard him, professionals and non- 
professionals. It is fitting that I 
should pen these pages, for as 


founder and conductor of the Paul- 
ist Choristers for many years, John 
and I crossed paths often, and some 
have slyly said that we also crossed 
swords! 

Postscript 

We went around the same cir- 
cuits for many years, appearing 
regularly before virtually the same 
audiences. John in Boston last 
week, Father Finn’s Choristers this 
week. Sometimes we would travel 
on the same train, John headed for 
Ithaca out of Utica, and we for El- 
mira out of Utica, etc. His manager, 
the late Dennis McSweeney, used to 
attend our New York concerts, but 
John never appeared, to my knowl- 
edge, after our early days in Chi- 
cago. Once he came backstage, and 
let loose a sally which I have always 
enjoyed (and probably profited 
from), something like this: “Your 
choir sounds like a huge accordion, 
louder and softer every other meas- 
ure.” 

Good-bye, John! You were a 
master of your art. The accordion 
player is privileged thus publicly to 
acknowledge his profound admira- 
tion for your mastery. 


el 


MERICANS seem to have lost the quality of indignation. It used 


to be that the mails had to go through. It used to be that per- 
sons in high office had to be personally honest. It used to be that 
Americans were outraged by man’s inhumanity to man. Today, the 
public seems to be unable to bestir itself about anything but the pri- 
vate lives of mediocrities and the yodelings of the radio. . . . The 
people fail to become indignant when their officials, from the Presi- 
dent down, seem to be afraid to interfere when an altogether inde- 
cent strike occurs. . . . But they have no fear that they might be 
called cowards or that they might even be designated as lacking in 
the American characteristic of indignation. 

—Gerorae E. Soxoisxy, in The Sun, New York, October 16th. 












FOR JOHN McCORMACK 


(On his singing “Panis Angelicus” at the Eucharistic 
Congress, Dublin) 






































By Sister Mary Evutatia, R.S.M. for 
we 
Hoo was the hour you held in memory, res 
Sublime in all your calendar of song, gu 
When mystic love soared high in ecstacy; on 
“Panis Angelicus” above the throng pr 
That gathered from the four ends of the earth m 
To greet The Word, their Eucharistic King. 
From your enraptured soul there came new birth 
Of throbbing joy to thousands worshiping. P: 
ve 
O lyric heart of Erin’s Isle of dreams, is 
Of song, of saints and seers, of fairies, too, li 
Sing on, your soul set free, but leave fresh streams § 
Of memories to us, a desert crew. c 
Ir 
No tribute you received in crowded hall 
Was like the golden hush your song let fall. é 
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FATHER TABB: 1845-1945 
By RayMonp F. ROSELIEP 


HE loneliness of stars burned in your soul 
Even before the blindness that was light. 
You tramped the solitary path of night, 
Not minding, little heeding that the whole 
Of throbbing life surged by in rhythmic roll, 
Like spirals of swallows in accustomed flight. 
Yours was the deep content of a satellite 
That poised aloof, shed light-flakes on a knoll. 






Song flowed, as sunbeams spill, as rivers run; 
Your heart beat time until the song was done. 

One slipped from cloudways, soft and swift—like breath, 
Like flame—He spoke all-knowingly of death. 

And now you pace the blue-stained fields of skies 

No more alone, star-sandalled, Aprilwise. 
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a letters from a member 
of the Armed Forces, who per- 
force must remain anonymous, 
were extracted from his daily cor- 
respondence with his wife from Au- 
gust 25 to September 28, 1945. Our 
only regret is that lack of space 
prevents us from giving our readers 
more of them. 


Today, the Feast of St. Louis, 
Paris is celebrating the first anni- 
versary of the Nazi exodus. There 
is a much different picture in Ber- 
lin tonight. Instead of the un- 
scathed wholeness of the French 
capital, here one sees nothing but 
ruins... . There is only destruc- 
tion, and one can hardly go in an 
orderly way from one point to an- 
other because nothing is connected. 
All is a mass of wreckage. . . . The 
Russians were here first, naturally, 
and they didn’t leave much behind. 
Eighty per cent of all the homes 
in Berlin have been stripped. The 
Reds took everything, even outlets 
in the wall for electrical appliances. 
They took telephones, too, simply 
cut them out. Dishes, linens, jew- 
elry and so on have all been re- 
moved. The Russians will become 
comfortable with all the loot they 
took. Peasants in the Ukraine will 
probably be using electric fixtures 
that came from Unter den Linden, 
and a Moscow family may be eating 
off a tablecloth once used by a 
Prussian baron. 

The Russians likewise carted 
away German factory machinery, 
all they could get, since they want 
to be an industrial nation. This 
stuff hasn’t gone very far yet. It 


is probably sitting in the Russian 
sector of the city since its removal 
from the British and American 
parts just before we came. But at 
least it is safe from us, and that is 
what they wanted. They have the 
machinery and we have four walls 
as in two factories I was in today. 


Today for the first time I had ex- 
perience with the Red army. When 
we were stopping to get directions 
from the British M. P.’s, a Russian 
private came over to the jeep and 
wanted to buy our watches. He 
asked us if we could take him to 
Potsdam, too. Since it is in the 
Russian sector of the city, we took 
him along. He had studied German 
in school for seven years, and so he 
was a valuable contact. None of 
the Russians—or relatively none— 
can speak even a word of German 
or English... . 

The clothes of this soldier, whose 
name was Boris, were typically 
soiled and tattered. We couldn’t 
get into the Cecilian hof where the 
Potsdam conference was held. It 
is now inhabited by Marshall Zhu- 
kov. But the soldiers who guard 
the estate of this highest of officials 
are almost in tatters. They need 
soap and water. Their clothes need 
cleaning, pressing, and even re- 
placement. A man like Patton 
wouldn’t let such specimens guard 
sewers much less the home and of- 
fice of an army commander-in- 
chief... . 

The Russian soldiers are the most 
cold-blooded, sub-human outfit I 
have ever seen. They are just as 
liable to shoot you as look at you if 
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you do the least thing wrong. Hon- 

estly, when dealing with these peo- 
ple today, I felt that I was in the 
underworld. They look almost 
wooden in answering the sign lan- 
guage, for example, that I was some- 
times forced to use, and the best 
thing to do is to ask a question 
once since they may repeat their 
answers with a revolver. 

A day or so ago, there was a 
wreck when a British vehicle col- 
lided with a Russian. An argu- 
ment ensued, and when the British- 
er turned his back, the Russians 
shot him dead. Coming home last 
night, the commander I was with 
today was stopped by a Turk who 
muttered in broken English that 
three Russians, each armed with a 
pistol, held him up and robbed him 
and then ran down the street. These 
are instances typical of a whole 
spirit and a whole problem. They 
are not individual cases. 

The Russians have no regard for 
life. They have no regard for wom- 
anhood. Good women live in mor- 
tal fear of them. Do you see why 
I used the word “underworld” 
above? They are hijackers. They 
loot like bandits and their code of 
right is based on who is quickest on 
the trigger. Many of the soldiers 
are Mongols, and their slit eyes 
would have fitted into the stockade 
on Tinian. 

Boris was a member of the Party. 
But he wanted to come to America, 
he said. This is an important trend 
in Russia. Having had contact with 
Germany and with Americans, I do 
not think the Reds will want to 
move back toward Russia, when and 
if their occupation ends. The dis- 
placed people, Poles, Yugoslavs, and 
so on, do not want to go back either, 
and neither did many of the liber- 
ated Russian P. W.’s in Allied-con- 
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quered territory. This latter crowd 
subsequently faced, it is reported, 
the typical Russian answer to ob. 
jections: the firing squad. 


Today I heard more woes from a 
German business man of the way 
our Communistic friends have act- 
ed since arriving. It seems that 
they made animals of the women, 
It was just one mass violation at 
first. Huge numbers of good women 
were victims of this horrible atroc- 
ity. 

The same seems to have occurred 
in Catholic Vienna. It seems that 
this criminal practice is the thing 
Germans hold most bitterly against 
the Russians and are least likely to 
forget. The Russians asked for two 
things when they came around in 
parties during the visits to all Ger- 
man homes right after occupation. 
The two items were watches and 
women: “Uhr und Frau.” Just im- 
agine Berlin at the end of April! 

The practice was not only per- 
mitted by the army officials but ap- 
parently encouraged. The Commies 
evidently realize that the way to de- 
stroy Germany is to attack its fam- 
ily life and rob the women of their 
virtue. The attacks made today in 
France and in Germany against the 
family are simply incredible. 

Later on, the Russians came to 
realize that their antics were an- 
tagonizing the people. They for- 
bade rape. But the damage has 
been done... . 

The point is that we criticized 
the Japanese for their rape of Nan- 
king and for their violence to our 
women in the Philippines. A spade 
is still a spade even when it is Red. 
Why didn’t we protest to Stalin as 
we did, in our hatred, to Japan? 
Power, power, power — might is 
right, and in proof of it, I point out 
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our friends, the Communists. No 
wonder they would never permit 
visitors in Russia... . 

The more I see of things here, the 
more I am convinced that we will 
not have peace in our time and that 
the present inner and outer disorder 
in Europe will reach catastrophic 
proportions in our own lifetime 
that even the most pessimistic poli- 
ticians do not foresee. The only 
powers left are Communism and 
the Church, and I am afraid that 
Communism will make things very 
much darker here before the Church 
once again illuminates them. Men 
have lost hope here, and when that 
happens, they lose all sense of mor- 
als and of rightness, and they are 
unable to respond to any of the 
great sacrifices which reconstruc- 
tion would require. Pray for the 
suffering, the homeless, and the 
wounded here. Prayer alone will 
help Europe now. It is too late and 
too deep for politics. 


Tonight I will tell you about the 


Black Market. Berlin’s Central 
Park or its Hyde Park, as you wish, 
is called the Tiergarten. It is a 
beautifully wooded picnic and re- 
sort area hard by Unter den Linden 
and the famous Brandenburger Tor, 
the Berlin version of the Arc de 
Triomphe. This is the place where 
the Black Marketeers gather to sell 
their wares. 

To speak of Black Market is really 
an understatement. Scattered over 
the area which is perhaps of Central 
Park dimensions, are about 2,000 
to 2,500 people daily and day-long 
trading with Allied and Russian 
soldiers. . . . 

What the Commies do is to con- 
duct a Black Market with food, and 
that alas! is the most regrettable 
thing—to play thus with food when 
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hunger and starvation threaten. 
The Russians bring official army 
trucks to the area and peddle the 
stuff as an old-time American huck- 
ster would do. Can you imagine 
anything more obvious? Whole 
truckloads of stuff, mind you, in 
official vehicles, and nothing appar- 
ently is done to stop the practice! 

Germans trade anything for food 
from these pirates. They trade rich 
clothes and even diamond rings for 
hams. It is just like a country fair 
with all the black market maneuv- 
ers going on: Russians and Ameri- 
cans moving around, followed by 
small crowds; Russian trucks; Ger- 
man civilians running up to Amer- 
ican service men asking if they 
have cigarettes or chocolate to give, 
sell, or trade. It is pathetic to wit- 
ness all these dealings and all these 
false values. There are a thousand 
men in that Tiergarten who will 
give $10.00 for a pack of cigarettes. 
People seem desperate already. 

British and American M. P.’s oc- 
casionally make a round-up of the 
Tiergarten by closing it off in sec- 
tions and searching everyone. The 
Russian M. P.’s sometimes stage 
token raids. But since their trucks 
are in plain view during the day’s 
business, it is obvious that the Com- 
mies cannot take their countermeas- 
ures very seriously. 

Today there is a sign, for the first 
time, making the Tiergarten out of 
bounds to Allied personnel. So 
you can see that the problem has 
really become serious. But the 
Russians, trucks and all, were still 
going strong, and the order has not 
affected Americans too much since 
they have moved to the other side 
of Brandenburger Tor where to- 
day one could notice business as 
usual. ... 

I passed the Tiergarten again to- 








day. The place was full of Rus- 
sians and their clientele, since, as I 
mentioned, it is out of bounds to us. 
This business I have to carry out 
helps me to feel the daily pulse of 
Germany. I ran across one man to- 
day who had 800,000 marks or 
$320,000 in the bank. He lost it 
all. Another man we wanted and 
had arranged to see at his office was 
impounded in his home by our 
M. P.’s because the Russians were 
set to carry him out of our zone or 
force some information from him. 
There is no love lost between the 
Russians and us, Tiergarten or no. 

Our friends lured away this exec- 
utive’s best workers in the last few 
days. They doubled the workers’ 
salaries in some cases and gave 
them all A class food cards. The 
Russians, you see, want more than 
the factories which they stripped to 
the walls before we came. They 
want men, too, and sometimes they 
get them by hook. We have to give 
in to them much, here in our work. 
But they never budge. The presi- 
dent of this company asked for a 
sentry around his home, when the 
Reds, mind you, are our Allies. ... 

The German people as a whole 
show a surprising ambition and in- 
dustry. It is all over now, they 
seem to think, so let’s roll up our 
sleeves and get back to work. This 
opinion has led many to believe 
that the Germans are not yet beaten 
and are about to orient themselves 
to the preparing of another world 
war. But I do not believe this is so. 
There is ambition and industry, yes, 
but the people do not yet realize the 
cataclysm that is upon them... . 
When the Germans see how badly 
off they are; how hard the winter 
will be; and, how in the darkness of 
the future their enthusiasm will 
avail nothing, their present ambi- 
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tion and industry are likely to turn 
into bitterness and disillusionment, 
One may well speak, then, of the 
coming defeat of Germany... . 

An item on today’s list of sights 
was a cigarette lighter pulled out 
of his pocket by one of Germany’s 
leading radio engineers when I gave 
him a_ cigarette. Matches, you 
know, are as rare as cigarettes, 
which means unbuyable altogether, 
This gadget consisted of a stone, a 
rough piece of steel, and a kerosene- 
soaked cloth held close to the stone 
and ignited by the sparks when 
stone and steel were rubbed to- 
gether. It looked like a back-to-the- 
Indian movement. The Russians 
tried to lure this man, but he had 
gone to Moscow in 1927. He doesn’t 
care to return. 

He gave me some interesting in- 
formation today: Only a small 
group of Germans expected Eng- 
land to budge in 1939. So the war 
was a surprise. Most of the Ger- 
mans were against it. He said that 
the Russian war was especially un- 
popular but that the recovery of 
Russia was a phenomenon that still 
remains a mystery to the German 
mind. 

According to this man, the top 
engineers of the war never believed 
the war could be won, and their con- 
fidence grew proportionately small- 
er as time went by... . 

As he pointed out, the people 
could do nothing about Hitler. He 
started out in a very appealing 
way, but later he became unap- 
pealing and unpopular. As time 
passed, however, he also organized 
his police forces. It was impossible 
to do anything in a positive way 
once the police had become power- 
ful. No one trusted anyone, my 
friend said, and you couldn’t even 
organize with your neighbor. | 
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have never seen people so docile as 
these Germans. The Russians get 
away with much simply because the 
Germans are so tractable as a re- 
sult of their pattern of twelve years. 

Stalin has Berlin plastered with 
Commie propaganda. Thus far I 
haven’t seen a sign from one of the 
other occupying forces. The state- 
ments are clever, and when you pass 
them and read them daily they have 
an effect. I remember key lines out 
of some of these signs, even though 
they are in German, and maybe, as 
Voltaire says, one can repeat a false- 
hood so often that it will become an 
accepted truth. 


You are undoubtedly interested 
in the status of religion here. First 
of all, Berlin had a pre-war popula- 
tion of about three and one-half mil- 
lion. One out of every ten is Cath- 
olic, although pre-war Germany (in- 
cluding Austria and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia) had one Catholic in three. 
Secondly, of the relatively few and 
scattered churches here, many have 
been destroyed. This includes the 
once beautiful cathedral and an- 
other monumental church I saw in 
ruins. 

But those who have the faith 
really have it. With their own 
churches bombed away, they come 
four or five miles on foot, not only 
for Sunday Mass but many for Mass 
during the week. A good German 
Catholic is a sermon to see. I would 
like to say they are as thorough in 
religion as they are in other things. 
These German Catholics put up 
with much during the war. But 
they kept the faith and they have 
it strongly. 

In turn our Catholic boys, flock- 
ing to Mass on Sunday, have made 
a fine impression on these German 
Catholics and perhaps on others. 





Our lads are good examples. Be- 
sides that, they show German Cath- 
olics, if they are looking for con- 
solation, that we have something in 
common with them and are not 
dealers in hate. To the German 
who gets little sympathy, encour- 
agement, and sense of equality these 
days, this brotherhood must be up- 
lifting, and it is good that the Ger- 
man Catholics, in reward for their 
fidelity one may even venture to 
say, should really be singled out 
above all other peoples here and to 
the exclusion of all others as a class, 
to be given this token that they 
have one of the most wonderful 
things in the world, especially now, 
namely friends. 

The German youth that was lost 
when Hitler lured young boys and 
girls away from home, family, and 
faith is returning in encouraging 
numbers to the Church. They 
should be a very constructive ele- 
ment in Germany, a vanguard may- 
be against the menace of German 
Communism. But Russia wants 
four million slave laborers. I won- 
der if they will have religious at- 
tention or if perhaps many of these 
boys will be lost. 


One of the divisions occupying 
Berlin, and for all I know it may be 
the only one, is the 82d Airborne. I 
do not know whether they were 
singled out for this important job 
or not. But they surely are a crack 
outfit, the best looking bunch of 
G.I.’s I have seen. They are rugged 
boys. They are smart and alert 
looking. The airborne troops are, 
I think, pretty much hand-picked. 
They are neat looking, strictly G.I., 
well fed, and robust. They are very 
courteous too. I have never seen 
an outfit salute so much. Someone 
must have instilled pride in them 
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and the awareness that they are be- 
ing watched carefully by both Ger- 
mans and Russians. At any rate, 
they are the best outfit I have seen 
—army, navy or marines, and you’d 
be proud of their appearance and 
conduct here in the capital of fallen 
Germany... . 


This afternoon when we were 
driving through the Russian zone, 
we saw a crowd gathered on a street 
corner, and a girl flagged us to a 
halt. A German, aged about fifty- 
five, had just been hit by a Russian 
car, and the Russians, after looking 
to see what they had done, never 
stopped. The crowd asked us to 
take him to a hospital. We didn’t 
want to move him, especially if he 
had fractures. But gladly we went 
to the hospital to get a doctor. He 
was, as we had decided when we 
first saw him, dead... . 

Alcoholics are pretty much of a 
problem here in some respects. I 
read in the paper that in the last 
few months there have been 100 
deaths from methylalcohol. Maybe 
the Germans seek escape. Maybe 
they are like the boys on the Pa- 
cific islands, longing for home and 
a human life again, who drank poi- 
son alcohol and died of it... . 

We talked to a German yester- 
day who spent eight hours standing 
‘in line for his food card. Wherever 
you see lines here, they are either 
for ration books, food, or newspa- 
pers which are published in limited 
numbers and disappear like meat in 
the States. This German, the head 
of a large research organization, 
told us that many of his keymen 
have taken poison rather than be 
forced to go to Russia for a contin- 
uation of their work. 

Though you know how I dislike 
Communism, I think it is, in a way, 


a bad thing for us to permit Ger- 
mans to make criticisms of this or 
any other sort... . 

It is an escape mechanism for the 
defeated country which Germany is 
at the present time (and should be). 
By painting a dark picture of the 
Russians, they distract attention 
from their own guilt. They use the 
Russians, as escapists would, to 
whitewash themselves. German 
atrocities were committed earlier 
and can more easily be forgotten 
and overlooked if the Germans can 
impress us with the present charac- 
ter of Soviet cruelty. ... 

Finally, they like to feel chummy 
with Americans and to tell us their 
troubles in a special way. If they 
feel that they are really our allies 
against the Russians, it brings them 
up to our level and the past is wiped 
out. They are not really our foes 
then, our vanquished enemy. They 
are our friends. 

I told this German today when he 
started in about forcing his men to 
go to Russia that there had been 
4,500,000 slave laborers imported to 
Germany. He said that this was 
under Hitler not under Germany, 
and that the Moscow radio used 
to promise the Germans different 
treatment. At any rate, this man 
was a member of the Nazi party. 
He apparently didn’t criticize Hit- 
ler when he should have done so 
but gave him support in a positive, 
gratuitous way. 


Here I am in Wiesbaden. We are 
staying in a house built by Adolf 
Busch, of the St. Louis Anheuser- 
Busch fame. After making his for- 
tune in the States, he returned here 
to live, leaving his sons to carry 
on across the ocean. The Nazis took 
over the place from his estate to 
use it as a maternity hospital for 
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the unmarried girls who followed 
Hitler’s instructions to have chil- 
dren outside of marriage. Far re- 
moved from the bombed city of 
Wiesbaden, this house has been un- 
damaged. The Navy operates it 
swankily on the theory that it is a 
welcome end to a field trip... . 

This Berlin adventure has been a 
chapter from the autobiography of 
chaos. One can sense the thing that 
is missing from this city—respect 
for the human spirit. Everything 
and everyone is regimented except, 
it would seem, the Russians. It is 
an outer mechanical regimen to 
meet an inner disorder, and the 
regimen itself is only creating 
greater disorder underneath. There 
is stark tragedy, so deep that its 
meaning is almost lost by the sheer 
spectacle of merely visible destruc- 
tion; men living on hope, and when 
they are not doing that, they are 
living on hatred... . 

Men have been asked to surren- 
der the thing that springs eternal 
in the human breast—hope. It is 
complete materialism at work in 
Berlin, and it is startling to know 
how really low our civilization has 
sunk. It is appalling to see how 
much mere power can do and how 
little there is outside power. I am 
not thinking of the Germans now 
altogether. These Russians are 
fear-inspiring, and we’ve got to pre- 
pare for trouble with them. They 
do not know any law except might. 
They are jealous of us. They are 
coming along very fast industrially 
and scientifically. Put all this to- 
gether and see what answer comes 
out. 

The Russians, without any spirit- 
ual background, do not even seem 
to have human sentiment left. 
They have no thought about the 
security of others. . . . They are 





destroying the bulwarks in Ger- 
many against Communism. Com- 
munism thrives on disorder, and 
small wonder. They are preparing 
German economy and the German 
social weal now to reap the harvest 
of Communism later on. They have 
their agents in our territory and in 
their own fomenting Communism 
and making it look as if the Com- 
munist Party in Germany is really 
a spontaneous organization. 

Do you know that 10,000,000 Ger- 
mans are being re-allocated in Cen- 
tral Europe as a result of the forced 
migrations sanctioned at Potsdam? 
This is exactly what we condemned 
several years ago in Nazism when 
Rosenberg was proposing the re- 
allocation of Germans from East- 
ern and Baltic Europe. Besides 
that, the Russians are carving up 
the huge landed estates of the Jun- 
kers and passing them out to the 
people coming in, so they say, from 
these regions that must be freed 
from Germans. We are going 
against the principle of self-deter- 
mination. 

This mass migration is going 
to complicate even more the prob- 
lems of a Europe that faces hunger 
and cold already, a Europe that 
faces homelessness, a Europe that 
lacks all stability and security and 
is built on shifting sands. All of 
these things add up to fertile ground 
for Communism. The terror, the 
weakness of body, the sickness of 
spirit, the slavery of man—what did 
we fight for? We should at least 
cease this contribution we are mak- 
ing to the decay of culture and of 
Europe; we should cease appeasing 
Communism. It would seem that 
in the so-called war for freedom 
slavery is the only thing that tri- 
umphs... - 

Europe is in danger of fam- 
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ine; watch what this winter will 
bring. That is all I can say. This 
whole thing is too big for words and 
for me. All we can do is to pray for 
these people who are related to us 
in the Mystical Body and to get sol- 
idly behind any movement, that will 
send food or coal to Europe. All we 
can do is to try to convince our fel- 
low Americans that human beings 
have rights and that, applying the 
Atlantic Charter, we must give up 
much of our standard of living to 
make it possible for other people to 
live as men and to live, even at all. 
It should be pointed out to those 
who make our policy that Austria 
should be accorded treatment as 
an Ally and not as a defeated na- 
tion. The Austrians weren’t for 
Hitler any more than the Czechs; 
and they certainly deserve better 
treatment than the rest of the Ger- 
mans. Dolifuss died for our cause 
as much as any soldier. The Rus- 
sians, in getting Austria, Bohemia 
and Poland got control of the three 
strong centers of Catholicism that 
remain in Europe. (Perhaps they 
planned it that way.) France and 
Italy are weak sisters in the faith 
in comparison, and they will de- 
troy themselves. Russia has got- 


ten the real heart of modern Ca. 
tholicism in Europe. Maybe our 
prayers should be centered on the 
Infant Jesus of Prague. .. . Bis. 


marck said that the nation controll- 
ing Bohemia controls Europe. 


When I got to Paris last evening, 
I went over to see the German po- 
litical exile (who spent a year in a 
concentration camp and whose re- 
lease was obtained by Cardinal 
Faulhaber). My purpose was to 
tell him of my failure to find traces 
of his brother in Berlin. He seemed 
to think that some of the reports | 
brought back on the political situa- 
tion were rather astonishing. He 
knows the background of things 
well and can feel the political pulse. 
Last night when I told him of our 
friends the Russians and of the at- 
titude of the Germans, he said, 
“Everything I have feared in life 
comes true.” That was a rather 
startling statement, wasn’t it? This 
friend was particularly impressed 
when I reported to him that the 
Russians had persuaded to come to 
Moscow an expert on the cyclotron, 
which is, as you know, an atom 
smasher. You can draw your own 
conclusion. 
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SHARING MANAGEMENT WITH EMPLOYEES 
By JosEpH B. KENKEL, C.PP.S. 


IUS XIL., in Quadragesimo Anno, 

while insisting that the work 
contract is not inherently unjust, 
asserts with equal emphasis that, 
when feasible, it should be tem- 
pered with a threefold contract of 
partnership which would enable the 
workers to share not only in the 
profits and ownership of the busi- 
ness but also in its management. 
It is this contract in so far as it 
would make them sharers in man- 
agement to which attention is here 
directed; and since it is in a cor- 
poration that such a contract takes 
on added significance, the discus- 
sion to follow assumes the sharing 
in management to occur in a busi- 
ness of this type. 

The term, labor sharing manage- 
ment, like industrial democracy, 
frequently used as: its equivalent, 
stands for a variety of practices. 
There is need, then, of definition. 
In particular, the extent of author- 
ity conferred, the techniques adopt- 
ed for its exercise, and the area or 
range of activities included, need 
specification. 

Essentially, any plan which al- 
lows the workers a direct voice in 
management is an agreement be- 
tween the employer and his work- 
ers whereby the latter are entitled 
to share with him the control and 
administration of a business enter- 
prise. This grant of power may in- 
clude the highest functions of man- 
agement or only a few minor pro- 
cedures. The authority conferred 
may be truly definitive or merely 
consultative. In no case do the 


workers assume complete control, 
directing the business through man- 
agers chosen by themselves from 
amongst themselves, as they would 
in a true producers’ co-operative. 
Nor is the authority conferred to be 
identified with that indirect form 
of control which the workers may 
exercise through their union. It is 
readily seen that as they bring effec- 
tive power to bear upon their em- 
ployer in negotiating the work con- 
tract, to that degree they limit his 
freedom to manage as he pleases. 
Like legislation, collective bargain- 
ing constructs a framework within 
which the freedom of the employer 
to control and direct his business is 
confined. The extent to which he 
shares the remaining freedom with 
his workers marks the range with- 
in which the latter participate with 
him in any of the managerial func- 
tions. 

Genuine labor sharing in manage- 
ment is, therefore, not designed to 
replace but to supplement the bar- 
gaining process. It is not just an- 
other name and form of company- 
dominated unionism. In fact, the 
procedure is not at all one of bar- 
gaining and higgling but of confer- 
ring and consulting; and the imme- 
diate objective is not the protection 
of interests which may be in con- 
flict but the promotion of those 
which it is to the mutual advan- 
tage of the employer and his work- 
ers to advance. 

The highest functions of man- 
agement in a corporation are exer- 
cised by the board of directors. It 
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is this board which plans and or- 
ganizes, determines objectives and 
policies, selects the major and minor 
executives, and confers on them 
their powers of administration. 
The highest type of authority which 
may, therefore, be conferred on the 
workers is their right to be repre- 
sented on this board in a decisive 
capacity. 

One of the many possible inter- 
mediate stages in the sharing of 
management by the workers is ex- 
emplified in their right to choose 
those who supervise their work. 
Traditionally, the function of super- 
vising the workers has been assigned 
to the foremen. As such they are 
keymen in industry, the personal 
connecting link between the man- 
agement and the workers, represent- 
ing and interpreting both to each 
other. It goes without saying that 
the right of choosing them is a 
rather extensive grant of power, ap- 
plying in genuine form the demo- 
cratic theory of government by con- 
sent of the governed. 

Both the right of being represent- 
ed on the board of directors and 
that of choosing those who super- 
vise their work are, indeed, very 
rare grants. Labor sharing in man- 
agement almost invariably resolves 
itself into the setjing up of a system 
of joint committees through which 
the workers may influence one or 
other of the business operations, 
especially production, a phase with 
which they may be presumed to 
be intimately acquainted and with 
the proper direction of which their 
wellbeing is also intimately linked. 

A fundamental reason for admit- 
ting workers to a direct share in 
management derives from the pri- 
mary purpose of a business enter- 
prise. Even as a nation’s economy 
as a whole is to be directed to the 
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common good, so also the individual 
business. Great or small, it is in 
a true sense related to the welfare 
of all. If this be so, then everyone 
connected with it, owner or worker, 
should have the opportunity and 
the incentive not only to know its 
objective and the means to reach it, 
but also to contribute whatever cre- 
ative idea he may have for reaching 
it the more effectively. Rash it 
would be to assume that this objec- 
tive is most effectively reached when 
the owners are in complete control, 
the workers executing the orders 
which the former hand down. 

A further reason centers in the 
role respectively played by capital 
and labor in a business enterprise. 
The shareholder in a corporation, 
as a contributor of capital, becomes 
part owner. As owner he possesses 
a right in respect to the use of his 
capital of which he may not be de- 
prived and he assumes a responsi- 
bility which he may not shirk. But 
the fact remains that capital as such 
plays a secondary role in business. 
Generally, in its initial stage, it is a 
fund capable of being put to vari- 
ous uses. Of itself, this fund re- 
mains passive and inert. Its pro- 
ductivity depends upon the specific 


forms of capital into which it is 


converted and then used by labor. 
It cannot stimulate or motivate effi- 
ciency. That source lies within the 
personnel, the contributors of labor, 
from the president down to the 
rank-and-file worker. Hence, the 
managerial functions, it would 
seem, should be distributed in such 
a way as will, on the one hand, safe- 
guard the right and responsibility 
of those who contribute the capital 
and, on the other, keep intact the 
stimulus to efficiency on the part of 
all who contribute the labor. 

It is not, however, the mere own- 
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ership of capital upon which the 
traditional right of exclusive direc- 
tion by the shareholders is baséd. 
They assume the so-called risks of 
enterprise. Rent, wages, and inter- 
est on borrowed capital are con- 
tractual obligations which have a 
claim prior to profits. If losses are 
incurred, it is the shareholders who 
must bear them. Does the assump- 
tion of these risks call for exclusive 
direction on their part? No one will 
deny that the risks of enterprise are 
many and great. But who will say 
less of the risks of labor, particu- 
larly, of the wage earner? The risk 
of unemployment is an ever-present 
threat. The toll which accidents 
take on the industrial front con- 
tinues apace. These are but the 
most obvious of the risks that work- 
ers must bear. No one would be so 
sanguine as to think that the inse- 
curity of the worker can ever be 
eliminated or its impact on him and 
his family completely counteracted 
by social insurance. On the basis 
of comparative risk, therefore, there 
seems to be no compelling reason 
why the workers should be excluded 
from all managerial functions. 

If these reasons are valid, they 
would point to the participation of 
the workers in management at all 
levels of authority to the extent that 
they are willing and competent to 
assume these functions and ready 
to carry them out with responsi- 
bility. 

There are important considera- 
tions why workers may be disin- 
clined to assume any, especially the 
higher, functions of management. 
John R. Commons and associates, 
in their work, Industrial Govern- 
ment, note that when, in 1919, a bill 
was introduced into the Wisconsin 
legislature requiring an employee 
member on every board of directors, 


the State Federation of Labor op- 
posed it, arguing that such a mem- 
ber would merely become the tool 
of the company “unless he had an 
invincible organization behind him 
to help direct his policy and to hold 
him responsible for his acts.” It 
was felt also that “too much inside 
knowledge might discourage em- 
ployees from trying to improve their 
conditions at the expense of a tot- 
tering business, and that the per- 
sistence of inefficiency of manage- 
ment might be prolonged by labor’s 
fear of upsetting the industry.” 
At all events, if such a measure 
were to be enacted, it should call 
for at least two representatives so 
that each might have an “acceptable 
witness to prove his integrity and 
faithfulness to the cause of his con- 
stituents.” 

That there is, however, a funda- 
mental desire on the part of the 
vast majority of workers to share 
in management can scarcely be de- 
nied. This conclusion finds support 
in a survey which Fortune conduct- 
ed a little more than three years 
ago. In answer to the question: do 
you think it would be a good idea 
or a bad idea for workers in a com- 
pany to have someone they select 
represent them on the Board of Di- 
rectors or some management coun- 
cil?, 74.8 per cent of the workers - 
thought it a good idea, 8.7 per cent 
thought it a bad idea, while 16.5 
per cent were undecided. In answer 
to a further question, 97.1 per cent 
expressed the view that this repre- 
sentative should have something to 
say about working conditions and 
94.9 per cent thought he should 
have a voice in determining wages; 
50.1 per cent thought he should also 
be permitted to participate in de- 
termining the salaries of manage- 
ment and 38.0 per cent felt the same 
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way in reference to the payment of 
dividends. In so far as the last two 
items are matters determined by the 
board of directors, the percentages 
listed for them may be considered 
as representative of the extent to 
which workers wish to participate 
even in the highest functions of 
management. 

Assuming their willingness, are 
the rank and file of workers com- 
petent to assume the functions ex- 
ercised by the board? No assuring 
answer can be drawn from direct 
experience because it is so very lim- 
ited. The outstanding success with 
which workers have managed some 
of their co-operative enterprises in- 
clines one to an affirmative view. 
The large number of the captains 
of industry who have risen from 
the ranks would seem to indicate 
that directive talent is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the work force. 
To be remembered is the fact that 
not all workers need be of execu- 
tive caliber. On the part of most, 
what is required is the ability to 
select prudently those who are to 
be their representatives. Nor is it 
primarily a matter of setting up an 
abstract standard of managing abil- 
ity which the worker must meet to 
graduate into the right of sitting on 
the board but rather of the possible 
improvement in the caliber of man- 
agement as it is exercised by the 
owners of industry today. Prob- 
ably all would agree that if manage- 
ment were at once and completely 
turned over to the workers, the re- 
sult would be nothing less than 
disaster. On the other hand, it 
might well be that the efficiency of 
business would be improved if they 
could effectively bring their view- 
point to bear upon the decisions 
which management is called upon 
to make. If not immediately, at 
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least in the course of time, through 
training and experience gained in a 
more limited form of participation 
in management, they might be able 
to make this contribution. In any 
event, representation on the board 
would open up an avenue over 
which information could travel 
most directly from the workers to 
the management and in reverse or- 
der, with likely benefit to both. 
With competence must be linked 
also the readiness to exercise the 
functions of management faith- 
fully. Fear is expressed that rep- 
resentatives of the workers on the 
board might disrupt the business in 
that they might seek only the in- 
terests of their constituents. Where 
such fear exists, that of itself would 
seem sufficient reason to counsel 
against the introduction of a plan 
of employee participation in man- 
agement. Such a plan can have 
little hope of success when it must 
operate in an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion and distrust. This fear is not 
easy to dislodge because it flows out 
of the very nature of the present 
economic system. That system lacks 
organic unity. It divides the work- 
ers and employers on the labor 
market, turning it, in the words of 
Quadragesimo Anno, “almost into 
a battlefield where face to face the 
opposing lines struggle bitterly.” 
Can the conflict be reduced? The 
most feasible method would seem 
to consist in extending the partner- 
ship relation beyond that of man- 
agement to the sharing of profits 
and ownership. Such a fully in- 
tegrated partnership, when honest- 
ly and intelligently applied, pro- 
vides powerful and enduring incen- 
tives to the workers to advance the 
interests of the business as a whole 
as well as their own. When such 
a partnership is not feasible, and it 
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frequently is not, it is at least high- 
ly doubtful whether representation 
on the board by the workers should 
be recommended. 

From the viewpoint of practi- 
cal significance for the daily life of 
the workers, the right to choose 
their own foremen may be a larger 
grant of power than that of being 
represented on the board of direc- 
tors. But the question recurs: may 
workers be entrusted with this 
grant in view of the fact that their 
interests diverge from those of the 
employer at many points? At pres- 
ent, the foremen represent the line 
of the great divide between the em- 
ployer and the rank and file of 
workers. Called upon to reconcile 
the interests of both, they are ap- 
pointed to an extremely delicate 
task. Their peculiar status is well 
reflected in the practice of unions 
on the question of admitting fore- 
men into membership. Some unions 
permit them to become members, 
others require it, and still others 
forbid it. Many foremen are taking 
matters into their own hands by or- 
ganizing unions of their own. The 
Foremen’s Association of America 
has had a very rapid growth since 
January, 1942, when its first chap- 
ter was organized. It may be con- 
ceded, as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board pointed out in the 
Packard decision, that the foreman 
in mass production industries to- 
day is “more managed than manag- 
ing, more and more an executor of 
other men’s decisions and less a 
maker of decisions himself”; that 
instead of being master of his de- 
partment he has become more like 
an industrial “traffic cop.” But the 
conflict of interests between man- 
agement and workers is not there- 
by destroyed. Unity of purpose and 
action can be achieved only as the 
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interests of the workers and those 
who actually supervise their work 
are more fully tied into the success 
of the business. The most plausi- 
ble method of achieving this unity, 
not discounting the difficulties, 
would seem to lie in extending the 
partnership relation to include the 
sharing of profits and ownership. 

We come then to that type of 
sharing in management by the 
workers which gives them a voice 
in matters with which they have 
the most immediate contact by rea- 
son of their daily experience at 
work. Items illustrative of the ac- 
tivities to which such a system of 
joint control may extend include: 
eliminating waste in handling 
machines, tools, instruments, and 
materials; reducing idle time of 
men and machines through efficient 
planning, routing, and scheduling 
of work; reducing accidents through 
the installation and better use of 
safety devices; improving shop or- 
ganization; stabilizing employment; 
and devising more efficient processes 
of production. The list of activities, 
it will be noted, does not include 
those matters which are ordinarily 
the subject of collective bargaining. 
It is confined rather to those on 
which the interests of the employer 
and his workers do not sharply 
diverge and from a peaceful and 
joint settlement of which both are 
likely to gain. 

It is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle to present in any detail the 
varying structure of the plans which 
may be set up to carry the plans 
into effect. Predominantly, as al- 
ready stated, it takes the form of a 
system of joint committees. 

Those who advocate that work- 
ers should share in management at 
this level emphasize the thought 
that such sharing will significant- 
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way in reference to the payment of 
dividends. In so far as the last two 
items are matters determined by the 
board of directors, the percentages 
listed for them may be considered 
as representative of the extent to 
which workers wish to participate 
even in the highest functions of 
management. 

Assuming their willingness, are 
the rank and file of workers com- 
petent to assume the functions ex- 
ercised by the board? No assuring 
answer can be drawn from direct 
experience because it is so very lim- 
ited. The outstanding success with 
which workers have managed some 
of their co-operative enterprises in- 
clines one to an affirmative view. 
The large number of the captains 
of industry who have risen from 
the ranks would seem to indicate 
that directive talent is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the work force. 
To be remembered is the fact that 
not all workers need be of execu- 
tive caliber. On the part of most, 
what is required is the ability to 
select prudently those who are to 
be their representatives. Nor is it 
primarily a matter of setting up an 
abstract standard of managing abil- 
ity which the worker must meet to 
graduate into the right of sitting on 
the board but rather of the possible 
improvement in the caliber of man- 
agement as it is exercised by the 
owners of industry today. Prob- 
ably all would agree that if manage- 
ment were at once and completely 
turned over to the workers, the re- 
sult would be nothing less than 
disaster. On the other hand, it 
might well be that the efficiency of 
business would be improved if they 
could effectively bring their view- 
point to bear upon the decisions 
which management is called upon 
to make. If not immediately, at 
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least in the course of time, through 
training and experience gained in a 
more limited form of participation 
in management, they might be able 
to make this contribution. In any 
event, representation on the board 
would open up an avenue over 
which information could travel 
most directly from the workers to 
the management and in reverse or- 
der, with likely benefit to both. 
With competence must be linked 
also the readiness to exercise the 
functions of management faith- 
fully. Fear is expressed that rep- 
resentatives of the workers on the 
board might disrupt the business in 
that they might seek only the in- 
terests of their constituents. Where 
such fear exists, that of itself would 
seem sufficient reason to counsel 
against the introduction of a plan 
of employee participation in man- 
agement. Such a plan can have 
little hope of success when it must 
operate in an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion and distrust. This fear is not 
easy to dislodge because it flows out 
of the very nature of the present 
economic system. That system lacks 
organic unity. It divides the work- 
ers and employers on the labor 
market, turning it, in the words of 
Quadragesimo Anno, “almost into 
a battlefield where face to face the 
opposing lines struggle bitterly.” 
Can the conflict be reduced? The 
most feasible method would seem 
to consist in extending the partner- 
ship relation beyond that of man- 
agement to the sharing of profits 
and ownership. Such a fully in- 
tegrated partnership, when honest- 
ly and intelligently applied, pro- 
vides powerful and enduring incen- 
tives to the workers to advance the 
interests of the business as a whole 
as well as their own. When such 
a partnership is not feasible, and it 
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frequently is not, it is at least high- 
ly doubtful whether representation 
on the board by the workers should 
be recommended. 

From the viewpoint of practi- 
cal significance for the daily life of 
the workers, the right to choose 
their own foremen may be a larger 
grant of power than that of being 
represented on the board of direc- 
tors. But the question recurs: may 
workers be entrusted with this 
grant in view of the fact that their 
interests diverge from those of the 
employer at many points? At pres- 
ent, the foremen represent the line 
of the great divide between the em- 
ployer and the rank and file of 
workers. Called upon to reconcile 
the interests of both, they are ap- 
pointed to an extremely delicate 
task. Their peculiar status is well 
reflected in the practice of unions 
on the question of admitting fore- 
men into membership. Some unions 
permit them to become members, 
others require it, and still others 
forbid it. Many foremen are taking 
matters into their own hands by or- 
ganizing unions of their own. The 
Foremen’s Association of America 
has had a very rapid growth since 
January, 1942, when its first chap- 
ter was organized. It may be con- 
ceded, as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board pointed out in the 
Packard decision, that the foreman 
in mass production industries to- 
day is “more managed than manag- 
ing, more and more an executor of 
other men’s decisions and less a 
maker of decisions himself”; that 
instead of being master of his de- 
partment he has become more like 
an industrial “traffic cop.” But the 
conflict of interests between man- 
agement and workers is not there- 
by destroyed. Unity of purpose and 
action can be achieved only as the 
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interests of the workers and those 
who actually supervise their work 
are more fully tied into the success 
of the business. The most plausi- 
ble method of achieving this unity, 
not discounting the difficulties, 
would seem to lie in extending the 
partnership relation to include the 
sharing of profits and ownership. 

We come then to that type of 
sharing in management by the 
workers which gives them a voice 
in matters with which they have 
the most immediate contact by rea- 
son of their daily experience at 
work. Items illustrative of the ac- 
tivities to which such a system of 
joint control may extend include: 
eliminating waste in handling 
machines, tools, instruments, and 
materials; reducing idle time of 
men and machines through efficient 
planning, routing, and scheduling 
of work; reducing accidents through 
the installation and better use of 
safety devices; improving shop or- 
ganization; stabilizing employment; 
and devising more efficient processes 
of production. The list of activities, 
it will be noted, does not include 
those matters which are ordinarily 
the subject of collective bargaining. 
It is confined rather to those on 
which the interests of the employer 
and his workers do not sharply 
diverge and from a peaceful and 
joint settlement of which both are 
likely to gain. 

It is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle to present in any detail the 
varying structure of the plans which 
may be set up to carry the plans 
into effect. Predominantly, as al- 
ready stated, it takes the form of a 
system of joint committees. 

Those who advocate that work- 
ers should share in management at 
this level emphasize the thought 
that such sharing will significant- 
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ly improve productive efficiency 
through making available to the 
business the creative ideas of the 
workers in relation to the type of 
activities outlined above. They fur- 
thermore maintain that, apart from 
any business value these ideas may 
have, the very opportunity of exer- 
cising control on the basis of equal- 
ity will encourage a spirit of good 
will, co-operation, and responsibil- 
ity, contributing toward the elimi- 
nating of waste, the securing of in- 
dustrial peace, and the promoting 
of personal efficiency. They lay 
stress on the fact that workers, like 
other human beings, have a strong 
desire to have at least moderate con- 
trol over the conditions under which 
they perform their daily work, and 
that if the opportunity of giving 
effective expression to this desire is 
offered them, a spirit of pride in 
their work will urge them on to bet- 
ter effort; that, on the other hand, 
if this desire is continuously frus- 
trated, a spirit of indifference will 
develop, leading to careless work, 
decreased output, and, upon spe- 
cial provocation, even to industrial 
warfare. 

Perhaps the most frequently cited 
example to illustrate that employees 
do have creative ideas of sufficient 
worth to merit adoption is the plan 
of union-management co-operation 
introduced by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in 1923, in the car 
and locomotive shops of their Glen- 
wood plant at Pittsburgh, and later 
extended to other shops of the com- 
pany. During the first five years 
the plan was in operation, more 
than 18,000 suggestions were sub- 
mitted, of which approximately 85 
per cent were adopted. 

One of the significant develop- 
ments in labor relations during the 
war was the establishment of labor- 
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management committees in war in- 
dustries. While it was officially 
stressed that these committees did 
“not put management into labor or 
labor into management,” yet in their 
objective, their structure and opera- 
tion, and sometimes also in the au- 
thority conferred on the workers, 
they provide at least a pattern 
upon which labor participation in 
management may be based. At all 
events, they provide evidence in 
support of the claim that workers 
do have ideas which may signifi- 
cantly contribute toward productive 
efficiency. J. A. Krug as Chairman 
of the War Production Board stated 
recently that, at a very conservative 
estimate, the time saving sugges- 
tions alone were saving the nation 
more than 200,000,000 man-hours 
of work a year. The total num- 
ber of suggestions from approxi- 
mately 5,000 committees probably 
reached into the neighborhood of 
6,000,000. More than 9,000 work- 
ers were granted distinctions by the 
Board of Individual Awards, a board 
composed principally of industrial 
engineers and technicians, whose 
function it was to grant awards to 
those workers whose suggestions it 
considered to be of special merit. 
It would be an error to measure 
the success of a system of joint 
management by the mere number 
of ideas or recommendations sub- 
mitted and adopted, yet the num- 
ber is indicative of what by many 
is considered the more important 
element, namely, the spirit of will- 
ing work, co-operation, and sense of 
responsibility such a system when 
properly motivated can arouse in 
the work force. More and more the 
conviction seems to be gaining 
ground that there is a vast reser- 
voir not only of talent but also of 
latent energy residing in the work- 
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ers which employers frequently fail 
to enlist properly. 

Despite the benefits which appar- 
ently might result from labor shar- 
ing in management, the practice 
prevails in a very narrow sector of 
industry. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to inquire into the factors 
which retard its spread. Belief on 
the part of employers that only un- 
der their exclusive direction can 
business be run efficiently, a sense 
of sureness and superiority of judg- 
ment, desire for power, suspicion 
that any grant of authority will be 
but the opening wedge for larger 
and larger claims, the problems that 
may arise in the setting up of a plan 
and fitting it into a framework 
which may already be intricate— 
these, it would seem, are the funda- 
mental factors retarding its spread. 
Perhaps equally important is the 
employer’s attitude toward the 
union. Partnership as is implied in 
a system of joint control must rest 
on equality of the partners as its 
stable foundation. Full equality is 
usually present only when the plan 
or system serves as an agency to 
supplement the activities of a union 
which draws its membership from 
workers beyond the concern. Em- 
ployers generally do not welcome 
that type of union into their busi- 
ness. They will be even less dis- 
posed to grant it the guarantees 
which it may demand as the price 
of partnership. 

If employers have not been in- 
clined to accept their workers as 
sharers in management, neither 
have the latter been inclined to ap- 
ply for such a status. The atmos- 
phere generated in negotiating the 
work contract is generally not con- 
ducive for supplementing that con- 
tract with one of partnership in 
management. Some of the policies 
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pursued by workers at times, such 
as the restricting of work, are in 
direct conflict with the prime ob- 
jective of a system of joint control. 
Suspicion that the plan may be a 
disguised speed-up or a covert at- 
tempt to re-establish company 
unionism are additional reasons 
why workers may hesitate in ac- 
cepting a proposal for participation 
in management. Divisions, factions, 
divergent interests within their 
own ranks also now and then cre- 
ate difficulty in securing that de- 
gree of unity required to make the 
introduction of a system of joint 
control feasible. 

These various factors present 
formidable obstacles to its spread. 
Perhaps the situation in which such 
a system is most likely to be adopt- 
ed is provided by a business in dis- 
tress or by one facing severe or ruth- 
less competition. To prevent fail- 
ure or to improve his competitive 
position, the employer may stand 
ready to take counsel with his em- 
ployees for reducing costs, and they 
in turn may readily see in such 
joint action the most effective 
means of preserving their job. It 
is interesting to note that precisely 
under such conditions Pope Pius 
urges both employers and em- 
ployees to seek most earnestly each 
others’ help in solving their com- 
mon problem. “Let, then, both 
workers and employers strive with 
united strength and counsel to 
overcome the difficulties and obsta- 
cles and let a wise provision on the 
part of the public authority aid 
them in so salutary a work.” 

Sharing in management by em- 
ployees, in so far as it makes pos- 
sible a larger product at reduced 
prices through the increasing of 
productive efficiency, is to be in- 
dorsed as in harmony with the com- 
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mon good. This is not to say that 
the final aim of economic society 
should consist in an ever expanding 
program of production to satisfy 
human wants in the most efficient 
way possible. Far less does it imply 
that employers and workers might 
use the plan to combine against the 
public interest. Its endorsement is 
rather founded on the hope that 
through it a sufficiency of goods and 
services might become available to 
supply the needs of all for an honest 
livelihood and to lift men to that 
higher level of prosperity and cul- 
ture, which, if used with prudence, 
is of singular help to virtue. But 
perhaps it can serve the welfare of 
society even more effectively. Man 
does not live by bread alone. Effi- 
ciency is not to be turned into an 
idol. The worker is a human being 
endowed with the self-same dignity 
as the employer, and he longs for a 
status in which this dignity can be 
given expression on a basis of joint 
equality and responsibility. Par- 
ticipation in management helps him 
toward the attainment of this out- 
look and position. As such it is a 
step toward genuine industrial de- 
mocracy. 

Regardless at what level of au- 
thority workers may share with 
their employers any of the mana- 
gerial functions, it goes without 
saying that mutual understanding, 
confidence, and sincerity of motive 
are pre-requisites to success. No 
plan for co-operation in industry 
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can possibly succeed unless the will 
to success is sincere. When a plan 
is designed to serve as a substitute 
for a bona fide union or to under- 
mine its solidarity, it is truly a de- 
lusion and a snare. In no case may 
it take the place of a well-integrated 
program of industrial relations. It 
has its place there but serving rath- 
er as a keystone than as a founda- 
tion. 

The principle underlying partner- 
ship in management is inherently 
sound, but it is greatly strength- 
ened when supported by the princi- 
ples of partnership in profits and 
ownership. These three re-inforce 
each other. When separably ap- 
plied, though often feasible only so 
to apply them, each loses much of 
its incentive power through the 
separation. 

Labor participation in manage- 
ment, while no substitute for the 
system of industries and profes- 
sions as advocated in Quadragesimo 
Anno for the restoring of organic 
unity to economic life, yet is in thor- 
ough harmony with that system. 
Partnership between employers and 
their workers within their business 
need not be purely transitory, to be 
discarded at the same rate as the 
system of industries and professions 
emerges. Rather, its spread will 
hasten the coming of that system 
and, after the latter has arrived, 
the principle of partnership within 
the individual business can and 
should remain an integral part of it. 
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HAT there is considerable need 
for a reorganized program of 
speech training in our high schools 
is apparent to the majority of sec- 
ondary school teachers. Since as 
teachers we equip the student with 
the rudimentary learning for life, 
then logically we must admit speech 
training as a very essential factor 
in high school education. Perhaps 
ninety-nine of every hundred stu- 
dents after leaving high school-— 
college students excepted, and they 
only because of compulsory assign- 
ments — never again employ their 
knowledge of composition for any 
other purpose than the writing of 
letters. It is indisputable, however, 
that one hundred of every one hun- 
dred students spend the rest of their 
days talking their way through life. 
Greater emphasis, therefore, should 
be placed on talking well rather 
than on writing well. 

If a deficiency in speech training 
is apparent in high schools in gen- 
eral, unfortunately it is likewise 
apparent in Catholic high schools. 
Why has not Catholic education 
made a more definite impression on 
the pattern of American life? It is 
of small avail to stress Catholic 
schooling if after the years of for- 
mal training are completed the 
Catholic graduate slips into his un- 
obtrusive little corner heard from 
only on rare occasions, and then 
most frequently as a man of mild 
acquiescence. Is it credible that in 
America, proverbially tolerant bar- 
ring a few instances of narrowness 
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and bigotry, an intellectual body of 
Catholics does not exist — nor can 
be formed? We have nearly 
twenty million more Catholics than 
England has; we have not a back- 
ground of persecution and intol- 
erance to surmount, bitter preju- 
dice to face; yet frequently it has 
been suggested that here in Amer- 
ica we have not a group of intel- 
lectual Catholic laymen to compare 
with that of England. 

Without minimizing the work of 
English literary men of the earlier 
part of this century, it is well to 
remember that their contact with 
public thought was solely through 
the written expression of their 
ideas. Of necessity their sphere of 
influence was somewhat hampered. 
But so rapid have been the strides 
in radio science in the last twenty- 
five years that today the most effec- 
tive method for the conveying of 
thoughts and the inculcating of 
theories is the radio. Over net- 
works touching the farthest out- 
posts of civilization, the truths of 
Catholicism have been preached in 
the brilliant sermons and inspiring 
messages of many of our own Catho- 
lic priests. However, if American 
Catholics believe that the faith is 
to be promulgated only by priests— 
that the laity have no obligation— 
then they are missing the precise 
reason for Christ’s having chosen 
seventy-two disciples in addition to » 
the twelve Apostles. Undoubtedly 
there are Catholic laymen notable 
for their apostolic work in radio and 
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literature, but as Catholic educators 
it is incumbent on us to treble that 
number many times over. 

Vaster by hundreds of thousands 
is the audience of the radio voice 
than that affected by the combined 
writings of many literary men. The 
art of speech has regained the power 
it held centuries before we knew of 
printing presses. No more striking 
example of the dynamic influence 
of the human voice can be cited than 
that of President Roosevelt who be- 
cause of his remarkable ability to 
speak persuasively entered most 
intimately into the life of Ameri- 
can citizens. If the greatest influ- 
ence on present day thinking is to 
be wielded by the human voice in 
the lecture hall, on public plat- 
forms, on the radio, then we must 
provide our students with the basic 
elements of good speech as a firm 
groundwork for future individual 
training. 

Most teachers ruefully acknowl- 
edge that, except for a proportionate 
few, our Catholic college graduates 
are not the leaders we had hoped 
they would be. They are making no 
stir in the American way of life; 
their knowledge, their example, 
their teaching is not perceptibly 
changing existing conditions which 
we know need changing. The crux 
of the matter is that American 
Catholics, whether they are aware 
of it or not, are imbued with an in- 
differentist point of view. Even our 
Catholic college graduates have it— 
this lack of attention to religious 
principles, this neglect of God. We 
need no more vivid example of this 
lack than the thoughtless approval 
meted out by Catholics to many of 
our recent novels. Not that these 
books are necessarily anti-Catholic. 
Would that they were, for such 
bluntness is easily detected, but the 
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subtle, underlying philosophy of re- 
fashioning God to suit our present 
mode of life is formidable in its 
effects on Catholic thought. The 
average American Catholic is not 
irreligious. It is a probably true if 
a somewhat complacent observa- 
tion, that in the fulfillment of the 
letter of the law, the Catholics of 
few nations are more regular 
churchgoers, better Friday abstain- 
ers from meat, and more frequent 
communicants than those in Amer- 
ica. And yet formal Catholicism 
alone will not get them through the 
“gates.” 

Catholic students must have a 
thorough training in that medium 
which will enable them to set forth 
the Catholic attitude on social, 
political, and economic problems. 
And most probably this medium 
lies in the ability to speak forcibly. 
For a student to know the princi- 
ples of his religion is not enough; 
in fact it is only the halfway mark 
in the process of his education. It 
is essential that he possess the 
power to declare convincingly as 
well as accurately that which he has 
learned. A nation of inarticulate 
Catholics will always remain an un- 
Catholic nation. Communism has 
made a great stir in the United 
States — not because its followers 
outnumber those of Catholicism; 
not because its doctrine presents a 
surer key to happiness; not even 
because its members are more zeal- 
ous. Communism has flourished 
because at every turn it was literal- 
ly hurled into the listener’s face. It 
was preached boldly from lecture 
platforms, shouted vociferously on 
street corners, brazenly spoken on 
radio programs, whispered in street 
cars until before anyone knew ex- 
actly how it had happened, the doc- 
trine which had swept Russia so 
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menacingly, and which Americans 
had at first so wholeheartedly de- 
nounced, had stealthily crept into 
the American plan of life! For too 
long a time has the subject of speech 
training been overlooked or regard- 
ed as merely a “filler course.” If 
Catholics are to make their religion 
known to their Protestant neigh- 
bors, they would do well to adopt 
the Communist method of propa- 
gandizing their doctrines. 

Teachers acknowledge that speech 
education at present plays an ob- 
scure part in the regular curricu- 
lum, but at the same time hold that 
daily routine and immediate press- 
ing duties prevent them from at- 
tempting any appreciable change. 
As partial remedial measures, the 
English teacher employs the usual 
classroom devices, and for a time 
spurts of concentrated speech work 
comprise the class program. Oral 
reports become the order of the 
day, as do memorizations of Brown- 
ing’s monologues and Shakespeare’s 
soliloquies—haphazardly mouthed, 
expressionless and uninterpreted. 
The more ambitious instructor will 
occasionally guide a group in the 
presentation of a dramatic scene 
from the literature then being con- 
sidered. At some time during this 
process, however, the teacher real- 
izes the inadequacy of such a meth- 
od in reaching all her students and 
resorts once again to grammar 
drilling. 

Then, too, there are numerous 
issues to confront on “oral report” 
days. Many of our Catholic high 
schools, particularly those for girls, 
are appallingly overcrowded. It is 
not unusual in an English class of 
forty pupils to utilize three days 
hearing each pupil deliver a two 
minute talk. Presuming the class 
to be one of average intelligence, it 


is an overstatement to claim that 
the majority of the reports are more 
than mediocre in content and worse 
in delivery. Invariably the class is 
inattentive. Before recitation, the 
pupil with figurative fingers in her 
ears, silently busies herself des- 
perately conning her own talk, ob- 
livious of the present speaker. The 
state of affairs is not better after 
her recitation, for so great is her 
relief that she slumps into her 
chair, briefly looks with amusement 
at her fellow classmate now endur- 
ing a torture similar in its rigors 
to being burned as a witch, and 
promptly is off to a world of her 
own interests. Soon the only two 
concerned with the business of the 
day are the victim anxiously await- 
ing deliverance, and the long-suf- 
fering teacher, restating the oft- 
repeated corrections, “too many 
and-ahs,” “too fast,” “expression- 
less,” “muffled speech,” “look at 
your audience,” “stand up straight,” 
“don’t hold onto the desk,” “keep 
your voice up at the end of a sen- 
tence”—ad infinitum. 

These dilemmas could be elimi- 
nated were we to pass over this 
type of work on the pretext that it 
is insignificant and superfluous. 
Fortunately, however, our respon- 
sibility as teachers entrusted with 
the guidance of these young people, 
will not warrant an unconcerned 
attitude here, no more than will the 
remembrance that these students 
are in our schools so that we may 
prepare them to become the lead- 
ers of tomorrow. Nor is that an 
idle platitude nor an expression of 
unfounded idealism. It is a truth 
which should form so intrinsic a 
part of us, indeed be so potent in 
our nature, as to elicit the best we 
have to give—and if that best is in- 
adequate, then to lead us to enrich 
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our training even though it be 
troublesome to do so. 

Speech teaching can and should 
be the most enjoyable part of the 
English course of study. No other 
phase of work affords so excellent 
an opportunity to work with per- 
sonalities, and who of us will not 
find such subject matter vastly more 
interesting than a yearly repetition 
of textbook materials? The fact 
that speech work is distasteful can 
be accounted for in only one way: 
the majority of teachers, and here 
again particularly English teachers, 
are not trained, or at best are not 
trained sufficiently to impart speech 
knowledge to their students. Per- 
haps the reason that more of our 
students are not leaders can be 
attributed to a somewhat faulty 
preparation of many a teacher for 
her work. Too many courses in 
pedagogy, too much stress on meth- 
ods have influenced her mind to 
such an extent that unwarily she 
produces young pedants bent on 
“getting credits in snap courses,” 
pupils whose highest scholastic 
goal is to achieve quickly the cov- 
eted sheepskin and with it, a higher- 
salaried job. 

True, nearly all teachers have had 
some speech education. Some of 
them have been exposed to practice 
in elocution readings and declama- 
tory orations, but in almost every 
instance it is agreed that such type 
of speaking, involving vehement if 
somewhat mechanical gestures, sud- 
den risings and fallings of the voice 
with often disastrous, sometimes 
laughable results, is not only out- 
moded, but also ludicrous. Con- 
temporary books dealing with ora- 
tory set forth definite reasons why 
a man will speak. Among these 
may be found: to convince, to per- 
suade, to entertain—but it is yet to 
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be stated that a man’s purpose as 
he mounts the speaker’s stand is to 
engage in grotesque gymnastics of 
both voice and physique. 

Still other teachers have a modi- 
cum of training along more recent 
patterns of speech education. They 
have audited an entertaining choral- 
speaking class, found great amuse- 
ment in the initial attempts of those 
participating, but considered join- 
ing in themselves to practice simple 
nursery rhymes and queer vocal 
exercises rather foolish. Occasion- 
ally a teacher has had thorough 
basic courses in logic and argumen- 
tation, and she is given charge of 
the high school debating team. 
There is no question that debating 
is an essential portion of the school 
schedule, but at most it answers the 
need of a very small percentage of 
the student body. The vast ma- 
jority of pupils who do not possess 
the argumentative ability, or who 
lack the keen, intellectual thought 
processes requisite for good debat- 
ing, complete their school years 
without any training fitting them to 
speak with conviction. 

Such enumeration could proceed 
interminably with no conspicuous 
advantage ensuing. Unquestion- 
ably, the majority of English teach- 
ers are competent, and it is no small 
feat to have formed students well 
grounded in grammar, and conver- 
sant with at least the salient fea- 
tures of our literary heritage. Nev- 
ertheless, our scope should be more 
comprehensive. To posit only one 
solution to the existing need would 
be an example of rash immaturity. 
To claim that immediately after a 
systematic approach to _ speech 
training, both for the teacher be- 
fore she assumes her role, and for 
the students in our schools, Amer- 
ica would become _ invulnerably 
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Catholic, is but a further sampling 
of that same youthful impetu- 
osity. But is it not justifiable to 
propose that one step towards cor- 
recting an obvious deficiency is 
planned courses in speech educa- 
tion? If our graduates had a ready 
facility in expressing themselves 
orally, would not the doctrines 
which are an intrinsic part of their 
lives, be more easily passed on to 
others? If a doctrine so ephemeral, 
so materialistic, so unidealistic, so 
humanly impoverishing as Commu- 
nism can bring under its sway vast 
numbers of even educated citizens, 
simply because its promulgators 
speak convincingly and persuasive- 
ly, how much more should Catholi- 
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cism which lifts man to the noblest 
plane this human life can offer sway 
the hearts of mankind! 

Our zeal, not only for our indi- 
vidual success as teachers, not only 
for the book learning we can give 
our pupils, but especially our zeal 
for the cause of God, should make 
us as teachers vitally alert for an 
opportunity to better first ourselves 
as speakers, so that in turn we may 
impart to our students that same 
ability. Only then may we reason- 
ably expect that these students will 
put before the countless people 
whom we can never hope to con- 
tact, the doctrine, the way of life 
which Christ came here on earth 
to teach. 


LADY OF A FAR-OFF AGE 


(From a fresco of Ghirlandaio) 


By T. S. 


OLDEN-HAIRED and slim of form, 
Profile lovely in the light, 


Lady of a far-off Age, 


Ageless—for the sight 

Of her youth is beauty still, 
Painted by that master hand, 
So delicate each golden glint, 

So fadeless every golden strand. 


The brocade of her sleeves, the pearls 
That tremble on her beating heart, 
Her brow, her lips, her childlike gaze 
As pure, exquisite and unchanged 

As when the Master posed her there, 
Made deathless by his art. 











THE SKIPPING ROPE 


By NICHOLSON HILL 


N a short and narrow street just 
off the Champs Elysées there is 
a house whose imposing arched 
doorway has admitted, in times 
past, most of the international great 
in the world of politics and govern- 
ment. And though its residents are 
still the same, the desperate days 
of war have altered their manner 
of living past any vestige of recog- 
nition. 

From top to bottom of this house 
all the blinds are drawn, and from 
the street it has an air of oppres- 
sion and defeat, but at the same time 
a sort of dogged determination to 
sustain this defeat. Much like a 
woman sitting with impotent hands, 
her eyes shut and her lips pressed 
tight against the pain she knows 
that she must bear. 

But inside the house there is a 
carefully measured movement. And 
upon this movement, in an infini- 
tesimal yet pregnant way, depends 
the hope of French liberty regained. 

Behind one of these closed blinds 
stands a woman, her fine face 
drawn tight with anxiety. She has 
her finger slipped between the shade 
and the window frame so that by 
peering out she can see a small sec- 
tion of the street up toward the 
Madeleine. 

A child of nine rounds the corner 
and comes into view. She is walk- 
ing only moderately fast, but her 
gait has a strangely taut control. 
Under her arm she carries a skip- 
ping rope. 

The woman, seeing her, leans 
limply back against the wall, her 


hands to her face. She does not 
move until the child comes in and 
closes the door. 

“You did it?” she breathes. 

“Yes.” 

“Was Monsieur 
there?” 

“Yes. Sitting on the step beside 
a pillar.” 

“You did not give him any sign?” 

“No.” 

“How many times did you skip?” 

“Two times plain, eleven double, 
three on the right foot, three on the 
left.” 

“Good. That is good.” 

She took a great breath of relief, 
and going to the lovely child, held 
her tight against herself. 

“My brave and piteous one!” she 
said softly, her lips against the 
dark hair. “How should we ever 
have thought that our destiny would 
depend upon such as you!” And 
after a moment, with great compas- 
sion, “Were you frightened?” 

“Yes, a little. When the guard 
came toward me I prayed.” 

“The guard came toward you?” 
the woman said sharply. 

“Yes, but I had finished. He told 
me not to play there.” 

“A brutal guard?” 

“I don’t quite know,” the child 
answered hesitantly. “Anyway a 
very stern guard.” 

They were quiet for a moment. 
Then the mother said gently, “What 
did you pray?” 

The girl was suddenly animated. 
“I prayed that God would send 
lightning. I prayed for an earth- 
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quake! I prayed for the English- 
men in the sky!” 

The mother smiled a _ little. 
“When you pray, little one, pray 
only for deliverance. The imagina- 
tion of God surpasses even your 
own. You may state your desire, 
but not the means of its accomplish- 
ment. Is that understood?” 

The girl looked at her mother 
with intense eyes and nodded 
slowly. 

“It is to be done once more tomor- 
row. That is the arrangement. Will 
you have sufficient courage in spite 
of the guard?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes.” 


The following afternoon’ the 
mother rehearsed her and sent her 
off. Through the edge of the blind 
she saw her go. But after a few 
moments she could bear it no long- 
er, and snatching her scarf went 
out into the street. 

When she reached the corner she 
saw the pallid child on the walk be- 
fore the Madeleine, skipping her 
rope indolently. Behind her on the 
church step sat an old man watch- 
ing idly. 

But just as she stopped her skip- 
ping the guard with the metal hel- 
met saw her and approached her 
angrily. The girl saw him coming 
and her hand went up quickly as 
though she would make the sign of 
the cross. 

The mother saw him grasp the 
small shoulder, and she heard him 
say with the odd inflection of his 
unaccustomed French, “I told you 
not to play here! You will come 
with me to the military police!” 

At that moment with a screech- 
ing and yowling that stopped the 
startled passers-by in their steps, a 
black cat emerged flying from the 
baker’s shop door. He plunged and 





darted and leapt high in the air, like 
a frenzied acrobatic monkey, and 
from one foot dangled a mousetrap. 
Beside himself, he dashed into the 
street, and dodging a military car 
full of soldiers, reached the curb on 
the other side at the feet of those 
two standing there. 

The woman saw the ‘child stoop 
and clutch him and hold him, a 
spitting, hissing fury, in her hands 
out before her. 

“Take it off! Take it off!” the 
child screamed. 

And while the cat lashed at him, 
the soldier unsnapped the trap. 

The beast was quiet in a moment, 
and the guard took him into his 
arms and soothed him, fingering 
the paw. 

“Not broken,” he said. Then he 
turned the trap over in his hand 
and said disdainfully, “A very bad 
mechanism.” 

He looked again at the little girl 
and surveyed her thoughtfully for 
several moments. 

“You like cats then?” he said. “I 
also. At my home there are six. 
Go now, and do not come back, or 
I shall have to take you to the 
police.” 

The mother was still standing 
frozen to the curbstone when the 
little girl came across, but she 
quickly regained her composure. 

“Go to our home,” she said. “I 
am going for bread.” And she dis- 
appeared into the bakery. 

The guard came shortly after her, 
the cat still in his arms, and little 
beads of blood stood on his hands 
where the claws had dug in. 

“Is that your girl?” he said. 

“Yes,” she answered evenly, look- 
ing him in the face. 

“She is not to play before the 
church.” 

“Very well.” And she thought, 
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“This might have been a kind face 
once!” 

“See that she does not do it 
again.” 

“She will not do it again.” 

He turned to the plain, plump 
woman behind the counter, and 
fright was on her face. 

“Is the cat yours?” 

She nodded, swallowing hard. 

“This also is your trap then,” he 
said, flipping it onto the counter. 
And turning, stiffly military, he 
went out. 

“That cat!” breathed the bakery 
shop woman, fanning her face with 
her apron. “Yesterday he steals my 
meat ration and today he brings me 
the police. He is bad luck and I 
shall have him killed for it!” 

“T will give you ten francs for the 
cat,” the mother said. 

“Twelve.” 

“Twelve then.” 
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When she had the money in her 
hand the woman said, “Remember 
I warned you. He’s bad luck.” 

“Not for me,” the mother replied, 
and left the shop with the cat under 
her arm. 


Late the following day the hidden 
short-wave radios of Europe whis- 
pered that a famous French gen- 
eral, recently escaped from a Nazi 
prison camp, had been whisked out 
of France and delivered safely at 
the Allied headquarters in Algiers. 

Inside that house with the closed 
and secret face, and behind those 
drawn blinds, a mother and her 
daughter leaned forward, tensely 
listening. Between them stretched 
a black and glossy cat, a red ribbon 
on its neck. As the radio sta- 
tion clicked off they gazed deeply, 
proudly into each other’s faces, and 
smiled. 


Me ROOSEVELT wrote last March to our Ambassador to Spain 
that it was not the practice of the U. S. “in normal circum- 


stances” to interfere in the internal affairs of other countries unless 
there was a threat to international peace. “The form of government 
in Spain and the policies pursued by that Government are quite 
properly the concern of the Spanish people.” . . . Now by no stretch 
of the imagination can it be thought that the present government 
in Spain is a “threat to international peace.” Rather might it be 
thought that the attempt to overthrow it would be conducive to war. 
. . . It is the Soviet Communist element who are loudest in their 
denunciations of the Franco régime because they want to see a Com- 
munist government in power. They have no objection to any amount 
of bloodshed and cruelty in obtaining their aims, though they roundly 
denounce such methods by other people. 

—The Weekly Review, London, October 4th. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe Worip AND THE Fait. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





TROPICAL PRISON CAMP 


— BANOS was a pen in the foot- 
hills of a beautiful mountain 
range, with a pretty blue lake be- 
side it, two depths of barbed wire 
around it, three concentric waves 
of Japanese guarding it and 2,156 
miserable prisoners inside it. 

We lived in bamboo barracks 
which looked like Indian long 
houses; ninety-six prisoners to a 
long house, no furniture and no 
doors. Nor any privacy, nor any 
secrets. Families lived together, 
unattached men in one barracks, un- 
attached women in another. The 
nuns had the worst barracks in the 
camp, in a far corner, but pre- 
ferred it because it was away from 
everybody else. We built the chapel 
close to them. 

Los Baiios in English means “The 
Baths” but nobody knew where the 
water was. Maybe the Spaniards 
took sun baths. For the first three 
weeks we had one thin pipe-line for 
five hundred of us, with a sign over 
the spigot: “Fill no buckets. One 
cup to a person.” After standing 
for hours in line, in the broiling 


sun, some would take their cup of 
water away, drink part of it and try 
to take a bath out of the rest. It 
was especially hard on the Sisters, 
who dress in immaculate white and 
dread being dirty. 

We built a wooden tank to catch 
the rain, so that the nuns could do 
their laundry, but it always leaked. 
For weeks we caulked that box with 
the shredded husks of coconuts, 
then finally one rainy afternoon we 
stood around and watched our bam- 
boo troughs on the barracks’ roof 
pour the rain into it. The water 
level crept slowly to the top. We 
cheered a great cheer! And the 
bottom board sprang. And the 
water all ran out. 

“Let’s go!” said Father Priest- 
ner, picking up his hammer. “Let’s 
try it again! Look at Edison! He 
worked for years!” But when Edi- 
son came home at night he could 
take a bath. If he itched in as 
many places as we did he would 
never have had the patience to in- 
vent a bulb. 

We not only ran out of water, we 
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ran out of clothes! When Sister 
Rose wore out her shoes a sympa- 
thetic lady gave her a pair. They 
were red, with high heels and no 
toes. After that she would come 
into chapel with her eyes modestly 
cast down, her hands folded, and 
the red shoes on. Her congregation 
came to call her, “Sister Rose Im- 
maculate of the Worldly Slippers.” 


Late in 1944 the diet became very 
bad; it almost stopped. Beri-beri 
gripped the camp in October, star- 
vation in November. We were liv- 
ing on seven ounces of rice-mush a 
day, spread over two meals, the first 
at ten in the morning, the second at 
four in the afternoon. In the early 
days the women used to clean the 
rice but by Christmas —the third 
Christmas under the Japanese— 
everyone was so very tired that we 
boiled it as it was. 

This left two dismal alternatives. 
You could either pick the woolly 
worms out of your mush or close 
your eyes. Lifting them out took 
a strong stomach. After a long, 
delicate hunting and fishing expedi- 
tion you started to eat with a little 
white pile of them beside your 
plate. Personally, I closed my eyes. 
I could never tell the difference be- 
tween mush and a woolly worm. 

In camp we had our own gov- 
ernment, headed by a central com- 
mittee elected every six months. 
This committee protested to Ko- 
nichi, the Japanese in charge of 
supplies, that we were starving to 
death. Konichi had a pearl-han- 
died revolver, a handle-bar mus- 
tache, t.b., and an undying hate for 
the white race. He patted his pis- 
tol suggestively. “If ever the pris- 
oners become violent,” he said, 
“this committee will be immediately 
executed.” 


We had our own court, our own 
jail, and somebody was always in 
it. For fighting, for theft, for 
shirking work, for being out after 
dark. Most spectacular was the 
case of the missing cat. The plain- 
tiff accused the defendant of steal- 
ing his pet, killing it, cooking it and 
committing an act unworthy of a 
human being. The defendant was 
eloquent that morning, because he 
was full of kitten. “It is against the 
law of this camp,” he pleaded in 
defense, “to have pets. So there 
are no pets in camp. And if there 
are no pets .. . how can I eat one?” 
He was acquitted. 


The first religious to die was a 
nun of the Franciscan Missionaries 
of Mary. She should never have 
been sent to Los Bafios. The mili- 
tary police had come stalking into 
her hospital room and had asked: 
“Can she walk?” She thought it 
was a test of some kind and actu- 
ally made it from her bed to the 
door. “All right,” said the Jap- 
anese. “You can come.” 

It was a rainy afternoon when 
she died, only a few weeks after 
coming to the camp. We buried 
her in the evening, in the mud and 
rain, in a bare plank coffin, putting 
on her grave a wooden cross and 
wild flowers. 

In our hospital the principal piece 
of equipment was the knife of Doc- 
tor Nance. He was the chief sur- 
geon, hard-faced, square-shoul- 
dered, generous, sacrificing. He 
looked like 4 man-sized edition of 
James Cagney. The Navy nurses 
used to laugh and say that he stood 
at the head of the stairs with his 
knife in his hand as each new pa- 
tient was carried in. On the death 
certificates he kept writing: “Star- 
vation.” The Japanese did not like 
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this at all. “Well, if you want me 
to stop writing that,” said Nance 
when called before the Comman- 
dant, “why don’t you feed ’em?” 


Los Bafios went through a strange 
interlude. When you go to bed at 
night in a prison camp all you can 
think of is the mush in the morn- 
ing. Your dreams are of cinnamon 
buns and home. If you stir out of 
the barracks after dark you are fair 
game for all the guards. But one 
night we woke to hear an ecstatic 
scream from the women’s barracks! 
Men were out on the road, milling 
around, singing. A breathless mem- 
ber of the central committee raced 
through the long houses like Paul 
Revere, shouting: “They’re gone! 
Gone! Konichi and the guards are 
gone! We're free! Stay inside the 
wire because Japs are still in the 
area, but we’re free!” 

The kitchen crew went singing 
down the hill and lit all the fires. 
The nuns wept and hugged each 
other. One little old Sister who had 
night blindness held up her watch 
and said: “Please, what time is it?” 

It was three twenty-five in the 
morning, January 7, 1945. We had 
Mass at four and then went down 
to the center of the camp. It looked 
like New Year’s Eve in Brooklyn. 
People were laughing and crying, 
hysterical; girls were hugging boys 
whose names they didn’t know; a 
dramatic speech by the head of the 
central committee: “After more 
than three long years of imprison- 
ment, at last...” It was sunrise, 
and we raised the American flag. 

In the Jap barracks we found 
boots, little fish, clothes abandoned 
in the rush, a broken radio. By 
nightfall we had the radio repaired 
and heard a re-broadcast of Roose- 
velt’s speech on the state of the 
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Union. We lay in the grass, under 
the stars, listening to those beauti- 
ful words: ‘To the people of the 
Philippines. ... This is the United 
States of America.” We were filled 
with the incredibly delicious feel- 
ing of having survived the war. 

But the Americans didn’t come 
that day. We waited. A week. 
Down out of the mountains came 
the Japanese regular army, ques- 
tioned us through interpreters, 
threw new sentries around us. The 
Jap colonel could not understand 
why our guards had left. Then one 
dark night Leo Stancliff stood in 
the center of our barracks, calling: 
“Konichi, the Commandant and his 
whole staff have returned! Don’t 
go near the wire! Stay away from 
the sentry boxes! Check-up in the 
morning!” He repeated it three 
times. “Did everybody get that? 
Konichi, the Commandant... ” 

“Please!” we groaned in chorus. 
“Don’t say it again!” 

The Japanese refused to feed us 
until we had returned everything 
that was missing from their bar- 
racks. Finally we had returned 
everything except Konichi’s white 
kimono. “But it is senseless,” the 
committee protested, “to starve two 
thousand people for a kimono!” 

“Sentimental attachment,” said 
Konichi calmly. “My father gave 
it to me. No kimono, all starve.” 
So we found the kimono. 

Old men died rapidly now. They 
had been living in hope from day 
to day and this last turn was too 
much. The names of those who 
were expected to die were given to 
the grave diggers and to the con- 
struction department. We tried to 
bury everyone at a depth of six feet, 
but it was too much work. We 
moved the depth up to five feet, to 
four feet, to three. 








But entrances into Los Bajos al- 
most kept pace with the exits! In 
our hospital in early February, 
1945, three babies were born in one 
night! Ten in nine days! And they 
were healthy! The nurses carried 
them around the wards, showing 
them to the toothless old men who 
were dying of despair and starva- 
tion. Sometimes the tired old men 
would smile at the pink little babies, 
and wave to them, and die gently. 


All the sons of the emperor are 
not beasts who want discourse of 
reason. When our wood crew 
trailed out into the hills each morn- 
ing there was a guard who used to 
hold the wire for us while we 
crawled through it. He would put 
his foot on the bottom strand, hold 
up the second strand with his hand 
and say: “Very bad, this wire. I 
tear my shirt on it. Look!” Then 
he would turn around and show us 
the rip in his shirt. 

One guard we called “St. Louis 
Joe” because he was born and raised 
in St. Louis. He came to visit 
Japan, the war broke, and there he 
was in the Japanese army. When 
the other guards were out of ear- 
shot he would give us the war news. 
One morning in December, 1944, he 
stood behind Bill Rively and me as 
we worked away on a big acacia 
tree with a two-handed saw. His 
round chin was resting on the muz- 
zle of his rifle. “Americans in 
Leyte,” he said softly, casually. “It 
won’t be long now, Bud!” 

When our planes passed overhead 
the guards pulled the wood crew 
into the trees, afraid of strafing. 
Willing to die for the emperor, they 
wanted to postpone it as long as 
possible. At one of these times, a 
guard showed us a picture of his 
mother and of his sweetheart in 
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Japan. “You'll be glad to get home,” 
we said, “won’t you?” 

He shook his head sadly. “No 
get home. Boom, boom. Die here.” 

“Ah, no!” we argued, touched. 
“Surrender, a couple of months in 
a prison camp, and you’re home!” 

He answered in a jumble of Jap- 
anese and English. “If it were only 
myself, I might do it. But it is my 
family. If I surrendered my fam- 
ily could not live in Japan! No one 
would talk to them. And not only 
my family, but everyone who ever 
knew me. I will die like a man.” 


The Japanese do not feed crim- 
inals who are condemned to die, be- 
cause it is a waste of food. On 
February 20, 1945, they stopped 
feeding us. In Manila our Military 
Intelligence picked up word that 
the inmates of Los Bafios were 
to be executed on Friday, the 234. 

Thursday night we had a wallop- 
ing good air raid, all around the 
camp, as close as they could come 
without hitting us. Music was never 
so sweet as the chatter of those 
American machine-guns and the 
roaring of our bombs. The Jap- 
anese guards lay still beneath the 
trees, and we hugged the ground, 
thrilling every time it shook. “At 
least,” we thought, “they know 
where we are!” We were forty-five 
miles inside the Japanese lines. 

Friday morning, just at seven, 
nine of our planes swept low over 
the camp and paratroopers stepped 
out. They dropped very fast, fill- 
ing the sky, 135 of them. As the 
first chute opened the guerrillas 
threw hand grenades into the sen- 
try boxes. Creeping down out of 
the hills at sundown the night be- 
fore, they had been lying twenty 
feet from our wire since midnight. 
The Japs fell back into our bar- 
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racks and lay there among us, fir- 
ing fast, the bullets buzzing over- 
head. Then one by one they slipped 
out of the door, running, trying to 
unite in the center of the camp. 

A guerrilla shot a guard just off 
the corner of our barracks. He fell 
into the ditch, quivering. The guer- 
rilla stepped over him and pumped 
five more bullets into his body. 
Turning, he saw Father Dowd 
standing in the doorway. “Shall I 
shoot him again, Father?” 

Father Dowd shook his head 
gravely. “No,” he said. “It would 
be-murder.” 

Guerrillas, being very poor, strip 
the corpses. This one came to Fa- 
ther Dowd with his arms filled with 
the Jap’s helmet, gun, shoes, every- 
thing except the trousers. “Fa- 
ther,” he said ruefully, “I need the 
pants. But I won’t take them. 
There are Sisters in the camp.” 

On a dead run through the high 
grass came big men in mottled 
green, in coal-scuttle helmets and 
high leather boots. They ran in a 
low crouch, falling flat to fire grease 
guns. “Never saw that uniform be- 
fore,” said Willy Nicholson with his 
cheek on the ground. “L»oks like 
the German army to me!” 

There was a lull in the firing. A 
scuttle helmet loomed in the door- 
way. “You-all bettah git out in de 
road,” said a meek, sweet voice 
from the heart of Alabama, “ ’cause 
we-all means to ’vacuate you folks 
in a lil’ while!” 

Then the monstrous amtracks 
came clanking over the hills, lum- 
bering in and out of ditches, snort- 
ing, growling, too big to be real, the 
only thing in the rescue which to 
me seemed like a dream. “This is 
for the nuns!” cried a large yellow 
sergeant, sitting on top of the first 


tank. The color of the Japanese is 
brown, but our soldiers in the Pa- 
cific are a deep yellow, from taking 
atabrine. “Only for the nuns!” 

Some of the Sisters came dashing 
out of the chapel where they had 
helped to consume the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Sister Rose Immaculate of 
the Worldly Slippers ran out last, 
red shoes flying. She climbed into 
the tank and sat in a corner on her 
duffle bag, making her thanksgiving. 

Then the rest of us, forty-five to 
an amtrack. We rolled out through 
the blazing barracks, the flames al- 
most meeting over our heads, look- 
ing at the bodies of the guards. 
Two hundred and forty Japanese 
had been killed in eleven min- 
utes. There were no survivors. 
We saw the bodies of St. Louis Joe, 
of the guard who had shown us 
the pictures. They went down 
fighting, asking no quarter, receiv- 
ing none. 

Guerrilla bodies lay huddled here 
and there, but American casualties 
were: one ankle sprained on the 
jump! As we broke out over our 
own barbed wire, free for the first 
time in three years and two months, 
our paratroopers stood by the road- 
side, waving, throwing us their K 
rations. I had never before felt so 
proud of my country. Those sweat- 
ing, gum-chewing, grinning school- 
boys had gone through a lot of 
trouble to get us. That was Amer- 
ica, reaching out her hand to take 
back her own. 

Of course the army didn’t do it 
all alone. We had 114 Sisters in 
that camp, 144 priests, 24 Brothers, 
29 young Jesuit scholastics. We had 
Mass every day and the nuns were 
making a perpetual novena to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

JAMEs B. REUTER, S.J. 











THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE FIRST LEAVES FALL 


IVE productions closed almost as 

soon as they opened in September, 
but three of the plays had some orig- 
inality. The one which had the long- 
est run, The Boy Who Lived Twice, 
was a drama about two young men 
who exchange bodies after supposedly 
fatal accidents with the consequence 
that a mid-Western Army pilot finds 
himself in the riding boots of a Long 
Island playboy. The audience was 
willing to accept one example of me- 
tempsychosis but balked at the second, 
and the succeeding involutions of the 
plot turned the drama into comedy. 
Devils Galore was about Satanic co- 
operation with a wicked publisher 
who is murdered before he can wind 
up his latest seduction. But the virtu- 
ous heroine reduces the visiting devil 
to terms of surrender after a great deal 
of smoke, and jokes about sulphur 
fumes. It was to Rex O’Malley’s credit 
as a comedian that as a diabolic “side- 
kick” he was able to wring some 
laughs from a depressed audience. 
The real disappointment came in Live 
Life Again, a modern Hamlet in agri- 
cultural setting by Dan Totheroh. In 
this version Hamlet sets out to avenge 
his Mother, and her funeral on the hill- 
side in the striking set by Howard Bay 
—if reminiscent of Our Town—was 
very effective. Mr. Totheroh, how- 
ever, in no wise improved on Shake- 
speare’s dramatic structure albeit he 
found his best character in Polonius. 
Hamlet kept hearing a ghostly voice 
in the distant train whistle — which 
was good. Not so good was his vision 
of his Mother in the scarecrow wear- 
ing one of her old dresses—particu- 
larly as the dress might have girt a 
hippo. There were also malodorous 
Freudian undertones. 


Deer ARE THE Roots.—Once again 
the authors of Tomorrow the World 
have brought forward a vital issue— 
with another excellent tithe—and have 


written a thoughtful and thoroughly 
literate play, not so carefully balanced 
as their first but tense in interest from 
beginning to end. Its contents are 
gunpowder south of this latitude but 
the question it asks is still to be an- 
swered: What will be the attitude of 
the Negro Army or Navy officer on 
his return to a Jim Crow State and 
what will be his reception? 

Deep Are the Roots has imagined 
one such homecoming framed in 
tragedy but not without hope for the 
future. The scene is the home of ex- 
Senator Langdon, no run-down planter 
but a rich and distinguished aristo- 
crat, tolerant enough to let his daugh- 
ter have progressive ideas about Ne- 
groes and even to crown his sanction 
of her marriage to a “Yankee” with 
the gift of his grandfather’s watch 
which has the Langdon motto, Honor 
First, engraved on the case. It is Bella, 
the Langdon’s respected retainer, a 
dignified and intelligent woman, who 
foresees the dangers ahead when her 
son, Lieutenant Brett, U. S. A., returns 
to his old home. The Senator and 
Alice greet Lieutenant Brett in the ele- 
gance of the drawing room but Ginny, 
the younger daughter, goes to the sta- 
tion with Bella to welcome her child- 
hood playmate and friend. 

To the annoyance of Alice, Brett re- 
fuses the Northern scholarship she 
had planned for him. He prefers to 
work as a schoolmaster at home. Then 
the trouble begins. Still in his uni- 
form, Brett enters the Public Library 
by the front door—a public outrage! 
Then Brett is reported to have been 
seen walking by the river with a 
white girl. This arouses all the Sena- 
tor’s latent bitterness. He actually 
bribes a low class black maid who 
had purloined the ancestral watch, in- 
to “framing” Brett. This, to my mind, 
is the weakest scene in the play and 
betrays a certain vindictiveness to- 
wards the old South. The author’s bit- 
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ter inference, of course, is that “Honor 
First” has no application to “niggers.” 
The cynicism, however, seems cheap 
and one not calculated to pat down the 
sod over Civil War antipathies. After 
all Southern gentlemen helped to frame 
our Bill of Rights and our Constitution 
and their blood can’t have all run 
yellow. 

Alice agrees with the audience about 
her Father’s rotten action until she 
discovers that the girl who was walk- 
ing with Brett is her sister; then she 
sends for the Sheriff. Merrick tries 
to bring Alice to her senses and the 
saner citizens realize that a U. S. Army 
officer can’t be given the type of jus- 
tice reserved for Negroes. Brett is re- 
leased and told to go North. To 
everyone’s consternation, Ginny offers 
to go with him and marry him. But 
Brett, who worships her, says he must 
stay in the South and work for his 
people; Alice declares she will really 
help him; Ginny starts North alone 
and the Senator remains implacable. 

The tenuous balance of the scenes 
between Brett and Ginny are main- 
tained by the dignity of Gordon Heath 
as Brett and the straight sincerity of 
Barbara Bel Geddes as Ginny. The 
play is fortunate in having Miss Bel 
Geddes, and so is she in being able to 
consolidate her career on such a sen- 
sitive and honest performance. The 
part of Alice offers as many difficul- 
ties but is far less rewarding. Alice 
has fooled herself into thinking she 
has outgrown the old inherited preju- 
dices with lip service to tolerance. 
Her apology to Brett at the end is sin- 
cere, I am sure, but, for the exigency 
of drama, her contrition must come 
suddenly. Carol Goodner as Alice 
never wins as much sympathy, even at 
the start, from the audience as does 
Charles Waldron as the Senator. Lloyd 
Gough manages to be both forceful and 
casual as the Yankee writer; Evelyn 
Ellis, who created Bess in the original 
Porgy, gives a flawless performance 
as Brett’s Mother. The whole produc- 
tion is a tribute not only to the au- 
thors, D’Usseau and Gow, but to the 
direction of Elia Kazan who, in cast- 
ing the play with actors who accen- 
tuate the agreeable and better side of 
all the characters, has mellowed and 
strengthened the script. The fine set 
by Howard Bay of the high-ceilinged 


drawing room with roses shadowing 
the French windows, sets the story in 
an atmosphere of gracious living. The 
roses have ugly spines and the roots 
of prejudice are deep but a new gen- 
eration is replanting American soil.— 
At the Fulton. 


Tue Ryan Gir_.—Forty years ago, 
Drama, with a capital, was the fash- 
ion. As soon as the first curtain lifted, 
a situation was rapidly disclosed 
which, by the close of Act I, was a 
man-sized tangle. That’s the way it 
is with Mr. Edmund Goulding’s The 
Ryan Girl. It relies neither on moods, 
nor symbols, nor epigrams; it simply 
offers a story. The manner of its tell- 
ing may invite differences of opinion. 
The theme is the strong one of parental 
versus marital loyalty: a Father who 
is willing to exploit the war honors 
of his son, and a woman who finds 
passion challenged by maternal in- 
stinct. But in order to make this plot 
plausible, the author, in a way, ham- 
strings his own effort because the only 
plausible characters are those in the 
lowest moral bracket. They are not 
persons who invite ready sympathy. 

The father in the case is a gangster, 
Miley Gaylon, who has been escaping 
extradition in Venezuela. Venetia, his 
wife, is an ex-Follies beauty, who gave 
her baby away when he was born to 
a friend who had made an advan- 
tageous marriage. Far from pining 
away for the seven years of Miley’s 
exile, Venetia has been living in lux- 
ury and sin with a banker, but she 
still loves Miley and writes to him 
about the heroic career of their son, 
who knows nothing, poor lad, about 
his own parents. The boy has meant 
nothing at all to Venetia until she 
meets him by accident at a Night Club, 
the very night that Miley turns up 
again. The boy feels strangely at- 
tracted to Venetia and so does she to 
him —enough to make her resent 
Miley’s latest racket which even the 
underground writes off as “bad taste.” 

Of course the most important point 
to establish at once in the play is 
Venetia’s unquenchable passion for 
Miley, but The Ryan Girl is evidently 
one of those plays which has endured 
much rewriting and in the end, the 
author, if he is his own director, often 
forgets that the audience doesn’t know 
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as much about his characters as he 
does. I wasn’t really sure till Act II. 
just what the relationship was between 
the two parents. By that time the boy 
had drifted off the stage and his place 
was taken by his stepmother, another 
and more reformed ex-Follies girl, 
who was not nearly as important to 
the dramatic crisis as her adopted son. 
By Act III. the conclusion is obvious. 
The gun has been carefully planted 
and it’s up to Venetia. 

The most human character is Weavy, 
the ex-Follies wardrobe woman, now 
watchdog and guardian of Venetia. 
Weavy is shrewd and disillusioned 
and honest and devoted to Venetia, 
and is played by that perfectionist of 
stage and screen, Una O’Connor. Her 
characterization is the most interest- 
ing thing in the play. June Havoc, 
who at twenty-eight has twenty-five 
years of stage experience behind her, 
gives an uneven but very effective 
reading of the role of Venetia (who is 
supposed to be thirty-nine). Miss 
Havoc has unusual grace of movement, 
appeal in her eyes and an electric in- 
tensity very different from the static 
emitted by Doris Dalton as the boy’s 
stepmother. Edmund Lowe, returning 
after twenty years on the screen, gives 
a sustained and completely graphic 
picture of a sewer rat. The Ryan Girl 
won applause on the road, a rebuff in 
New York and now seems to be set- 
tling down to good business at the 
Plymouth. 


You ToucHep Me!—Based on a story 
by D. H. Lawrence, this composite 
comedy by Donald Windham and Ten- 
nessee Williams (author of The Glass 
Menagerie) is a music box which 
plays four different tunes. First are 
the scenes between the British spin- 
ster and her Rector which date back 
to Henry Arthur Jones—circa 1900; 
the love story which stems from 
Chekov; the Sea Captain’s mono- 
logues which are a low grade distilla- 
tion of O’Neill, and the medley of sym- 
bolic variations by Ibsen-Lawrence. 
As if to accentuate these divisions, the 
stage directions call for simultaneous 
action in the parlor and the Captain’s 
cabin with its bunk and _ steering 
wheel, and while one set of actors per- 
form, the others strike attitudes of re- 
pose or boredom until it is their turn 


to speak. Every once in a while they 
are brought together for a scene of 
smashing discords with each one Play- 
ing in a different key. 

The ill-assorted family of the cast 
consist of the Captain, his sister and 
his daughter, two very genteel females 
who seem to be made of completely 
alien clay to the anything but genteel 
Captain. He and his womenfolk live in 
The Pottery House whose shed holds 
rows of pots full of symbolic empti- 
ness. Who once operated the pottery 
plant or why, is never elucidated. In- 
to the still green twilight of Pottery 
House parlor bursts the orphan boy 
adopted by the Captain seven years 
before, now wearing the uniform of 
the Canadian Air Force. His name is 
Hadrian instead of Adrian, and it gives 
one an uneasy feeling every time he is 
mentioned that someone’s “h’s” are 
slipping. 

The generally reminiscent quality 
of the production is emphasized by 
the fact that Montgomery Clift, who 
plays Hadrian, made the same speech 
about War and Peace, but in an Ameri- 
can uniform, more effectively in The 
Searching Wind and less so in Foxhole 
in the Parlor. Since the play is billed 
as a comedy, it is clear from the start 
that Matilda will eventually tergiver- 
sate into the arms of the Air Force, the 
only suspense being whether this will 
take place at 10:40 or 10:53. The rest 
of the action is given over to the Rec- 
tor, the stock clerical prig, and Aunt 
Emmie who walks straight from the 
pages of Punch, and to monologues of 
flagrant character by the sea dog 
whose compass steers straight to sex 
and who is played with tremendous 
relish and much lusty innuendo by 
Edmund Gwenn. Catherine Willard 
as Aunt Emmie farces her scenes to the 
limit, while Clift plays down the rather 
exalted quality of his long speeches 
into straight vernacular. Matilda has 
to shrink her way through two acts 
and a half. The symbolism shifts from 
pots to female porpoises and the raids 
of a fox on the hen house, Aunt Em- 
mie’s shooting the rooster being given 
full Freudian significance. The theme 
is more or less embodied in the state- 
ment of the Captain that “Virginity is 
the result of bad environment and lack 
of social opportunity.” The action 
hinges on the title and the incident of 
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Matilda tucking in Hadrian in the Cap- 
tain’s bunk thinking it is her Father. 
She flies up the stairway to her roost 
jn a panic but she doesn’t let Aunt 
Emmie shoot her rooster. 

Mr. McClintic has given the play all 
his intelligent care and direction but 
really Tennessee hasn’t been helped by 
association with Lawrence.— At the 
Booth. 


Carrs SonG.—I have one major aver- 
sion and that is Voodoo. In Carib 
Song the Voodoo dance is listed as a 
Shango and a program note asserts 
that “the ritual of a‘shango is based on 
West African religious practices in 
combination with Catholic elements 
(the word Shango meaning St. John 
the Baptist”). The Catholic elements 
certainly seemed lacking in this one. 

Katherine Dunham and her excel- 
lent Negro company of dancers have 
appeared four times in the last three 
years in West Indian dances so that 
there is nothing very new in the pres- 
ent show except for an original mu- 
sical score which is no improvement 
over the native airs. Carib Song is a 
long monotonous musical about a Carib 
girl who marries a Carib man; lives 
in a Carib hut; loves a Carib fisher- 
man and is slain by her husband. The 
Shango is one of the affairs on her so- 
cial calendar. The musical is very 
beautifully staged against a Mielziner 
background with costumes by Motley. 
William Franklin has a rich and sym- 
pathetic voice but a dull role; Miss 
Dunham is unexcelled as an exotic 
character dancer but her voice is in- 
significant and she is not an actress 
trained for sustaining tragedy. The 
bright and light spot of the entertain- 
ment was Avon Long (“Sportin’ Life” 
in Porgy) who was forced to repeat 
his song and dance until he was ex- 
hausted.—At the Adelphi. 


POLONAISE.—Once the Polish patriot, 
Kosciuszko, defied Catherine the Great; 
now, in the person of Jan Kiepura, he 
takes on greater odds in a musical 
whose librettists’ one idea seems to 
be to eliminate drama from the life 
of a soldier who lived a series of 
scenarios. 

After soldiering in Italy, France and 
Germany, Kosciuszko planned to elope 
with the beautiful Ludwika, but her 


father, a Cossack Hetman, circumvent- 
ed the lovers and Kosciuszko had to 
abandon Ludwika as the only other 
choice was to kill her parent. Broken- 
hearted, he came to America and 
joined the Revolutionary Army. Kos- 
ciuszko fortified Bemis Heights and 
West Point and became Washington’s 
Adjutant. In 1791 he fought the Rus- 
sion faction in Poland; tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get the French Revolution- 
ary Government as an ally and in 1794 
returned to Cracow as leader of a 
popular uprising against the Russian 
Army of Occupation. With his peasants 
armed with scythes and pikes and 
some four thousand regulars, he actu- 
ally drove the Russians from Warsaw 
and Vilna. The Polish puppet King 
was captured and all of Poland might 
have been liberated if Prussia had not 
suddenly ganged up with Russia. 
Kosciuszko, trapped between the two 
great robbers and with his best gen- 
erals killed, was forced to surrender. 
When Catherine of Russia died, the 
Czar Paul freed Kosciuszko from 
prison and offered him a command in 
the Imperial Army. Kosciuszko de- 
clined both this and his sword. He 
had another unsuccessful romance 
with Tekla Zurowska, whose father 
also objected and he remained un- 
married. 

It is Tekla, sung by Marta Eggerth 
and dressed as a peasant, who joins 
Kosciuszko in Philadelphia in the 
present musical, while Ludwika, mar- 
ried but still affectionate, is pictured 
as a haughty aristocrat who once jilt- 
ed her untitled lover. The play opens 
in West Point, uses most of Act I. 
for Polish peasant dances in a hayfield 
near Cracow and most of Act II. for 
the puppet King’s French ballet in 
Warsaw. The entry of the peasants 
into Warsaw as well as the defeat of 
their Army are shown in two long bal- 
let sequences to Chopin’s “Polonaise” 
and four “Etudes.” Kosciuszko sur- 
renders in a limp little scene and ends 
by becoming an American citizen. 

Polonaise has very decorative sets 
by Howard Bay with costumes by 
Mary Grant, whose peasants are bland- 
ly theatrical. The musical score based 
on Chopin is strangely enough as 
much of a handicap as the libretto. 
Chopin is lyrical and not dramatic. 
Friml got far more climax for his 
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marching peasants in Vagabond King 
than was accomplished by the “Polo- 
naise” in A-flat. Nor are compositions, 
written for the piano, rewarding to 
the human voice. Kiepura’s finest 
song is not pure Chopin but composed 
by the conductor, Kaper, on Chopin 
themes. Kaper has also written two 
charming songs for Rose Ingraham 
(Ludwika), a newcomer who will go 
far. Curt Bois is too good a comedian 
for the material given him. Rem Olm- 
sted—once a fullback—is an arresting 
dancer and Riabouchinska is enchant- 
ing in the gayer ballets. But it is an- 
other Polish tragedy that Kiepura and 
Kosciuszko have not had better op- 
portunity given them for their genius. 
—At the Alvin. 


THERESE.—A depressing story of 
murderers haunted by remorse, the 
present stage version of Zola’s lesser 
novel, Therese Raquin, is by Thomas 
Job, author of Uncle Harry. Miss 
Margaret Webster has found it a made- 
to-order vehicle for her mother, Dame 
May Whitty and Miss Eva Le Gallienne. 
Although written by the leader of the 
realists, the French bourgeois atmos- 
phere of the 1870’s lends a slightly ar- 
tificial aura to Therese, which drew 
such adjectives as “dated,” “dawdling” 
from the press. Actually Zola’s char- 
acters are types whose idiosyncrasies 
are French enough to make them hu- 
man for French audiences but which 
have the reverse effect upon Americans 
of another century. Mr. Job might 
have transposed the whole story if it 
hadn’t been for the dominoes, but 
who ever heard of an American Police 
Inspector who played dominoes every 
week as a special treat? 

It is during a game of dominoes, 
played by two of her mother-in-law’s 
old friends, that Therese taunts her 
milk-toast husband into promising to 
go boating on their next picnic. Ther- 
ese then arranges for Laurent, her 
lover, to tip Camille into the Seine as 
superfluous luggage and they bring 
back one kid glove to his doting old 
mother. But Mme. Raquin is so un- 
suspicious of foul play that, within a 
year, she persuades Therese to marry 
Laurent as she needs a man in her 


shop. It is on the wedding night that 
I feel Job and Zola make their mis. 
take. There would have been more 
contrast if Therese had been exultant 
at first instead of having a gnawing 
conscience from the start. She im- 
parts her jitters to Laurent and during 
their noisy attack of hysteria, Mme. 
Raquin learns the horrible truth. This 
induces a paralytic stroke which de- 
prives her of speech and movement, 
but the fire of revenge in her eyes 
plays such havoc with the criminals 
that by the time Mme. Raquin is able 
to convey a message to the Inspector 
—with dominoes—Therese and Lav- 
rent welcome the prospect of the guil- 
lotine. 

Dame May Whitty is eighty and can 
still teach youngsters of fifty-odd how 
to act. She seems to make half as 
much effort as the rest of the cast 
with double the result. Her Mme. 
Raquin lives in Brooklyn or Liverpool 
as well as in Paris. When she breaks 
down over her dead son’s wet glove, 
melodrama dissolves into life. Per- 
haps Mme. Raquin is better drawn in 
the script than the other characters. 
Therese is such a harsh woman in 
Act I. that it would have seemed more 
logical for Laurent to suffer keener 
qualms of conscience, and it is prob- 
ably this flaw in characterization 
which Miss Le Gallienne and Mr. Vic- 
tor Jory find it hard to conceal in spite 
of the usual expert direction of Miss 
Webster. Therese has not the psycho- 
logical neatness of Uncle Harry but 
that fact isn’t apparent with Dame 
May Whitty.—At the Biltmore. 


New York City Opera CoMPANY.— 
They have opened another season of 
the same high standard as last year’s 
and it is only to be regretted that they 
will not be heard again until the spring 
and that they never go on tour. 
was particularly interested in hearing 
Todd Duncan, the great Porgy, sing in 
Pagliacci where he delivered the Pro- 
logue with great dramatic dignity and 
splendid voice. This Opera Company 
is a great achievement, and it is pleas- 
ant to note that St. Louis showed her 
sense of sisterly co-operation in lend- 
ing us some costumes. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTtH FAaTHER.—Is now a near 
neighbor of 1 Remember Mama. — At 


the Bijou. 


May, 1943 
OKLAHOMA.—Still fills the St. James. 


March, 1944 


Tue VoIcE OF THE TuRTLE.—Still 
popular and still to our mind most 
dangerously subversive to moral stand- 
ards—At the Morosco. 


August 


Hats Orr to Ice.—Long, elaborate 
variety show on skates with some good 
comedy and skating.—At the Center. 


May 


FoLLow THE GirLS.—But not to the 
Broadhurst. 


October 


Sona oF Norway.—Includes Grieg’s 
compositions, good voices and ballets 
and Mme. Ira Petina.—At the Imperial. 


Anna Lucasta.—The Chicago Com- 
pany has now taken over this unattrac- 
tive but well acted drama with an all 
Negro cast.—At the Mansfield. 


November 


BLOOMER GIRL.—Civil War musical 
with the best numbers in Act II.—At 
the Shubert. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—Charming and 
amusing history of Norwegians in San 
Francisco with Mady Christians.—At 
the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—Frank Fay in Pulitzer 
Prize comedy. — At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


January, 1945 


THe Late GeorGE APLEY.—All who 
appreciate good acting must see Leo 
G. Carroll.—At the Lyceum. 


February 


Dear RutH.—Light and funny farce 
about a high school girl who corre- 
sponds with the Air Force.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


ON THE Town.—Fancy Free (bal- 
let) extended into a fast, smart and 
sophisticated musical—At the Martin 


Beck. 
March 


Up in CENTRAL ParK.—New York in 
the days of Currier and Ives and Boss 
Tweed with music by Romberg. In 
the best of taste—At the Broadway. 


May 


THe Guiass MENAGERIE.—Winner of 
the Drama Critics Award, this unusual 
play by Tennessee Williams, couldn’t 
be better acted than it is by Laurette 
Taylor and Eddie Dowling. Some- 
thing to be seen.—At the Playhouse. 


DARK OF THE Moon.—Folk tale of the 
Smoky Mountains with the Witchboy 
finely played by Richard Hart. The 
story and the moral are confused but 
the music and dances are striking as 
are the sets and general atmosphere.— 
At the Forty-sixth Street. 


June 


CarousEL.—Hammerstein and Rod- 
gers have made a splendid adaptation 
of Liliom as an operetta with the 
scene laid in New England. Beauti- 
ful, gay and moving, we recommend it 
highly.—At the Majestic. 


September 


MARINKA.—Musical Mayerling with 
a happy ending. It had better been 
left a tragedy.—At the Barrymore. 








Nova et Vetera 


THE BEAUTY OF VARIETY 


“LorpD, speak to my sister.” ... It is 
noticeable that the Lord did nothing 
of the kind. Nor, if I may reverently 
make such a conjecture, would He 
have “spoken” to Martha, had the 
protest been on Mary’s side, had she 
complained that the fuss and clatter of 
Martha’s serving interfered with her 
spiritual concentration. My conjec- 
ture is based.on His earlier pronounce- 
ment that “wisdom is justified of all 
her children.” 

This phrase surely expresses the 
whole secret of toleration. Or rather 
it gives it a much wider base than 
toleration usually has. Nowadays at 
its best it stands for little more than 
putting up with the other man’s de- 
ficiencies because it would be bad 
manners to interfere, and at its worst 
for mere indifference. 

We pride ourselves on being more 
tolerant than our fathers, but I doubt 
if we are any such thing. It is only 
the grounds of our intolerance that 
have shifted. We are just as intoler- 
ant in the political field as our ances- 
tors were in matters of religion. Re- 
ligion no longer shines so brightly that 
we are dazzled, and blind to any light 
save that which blinds us; but poli- 
tics—or rather, ideologies—do. Three 
hundred years ago it would have re- 
quired all the moral courage I possess 
and probably much more, to avow my- 
self a Catholic, whereas now it would 
require the same quality to avow my- 
self a Fascist—which I nervously add 
that I am not. I am as anxious to es- 
cape any undeserved suspicion of that 
kind as a decent sixteenth century 
citizen would be to avoid the suspicion 
of popery. The results in each case 
would probably be the same — con- 
tempt, distrust, social ostracism, if not 
imprisonment without trial. 

All this makes me feel a little out of 
place, for I have no political or ideo- 
logical emotions. Fascism and Com- 
munism both affect me in the same 
way. They both seem equally to con- 


sist in the diversion of the religious 
instinct into social and political chan- 
nels. In each case the state takes the 
place of God and the Kingdom of 
Heaven falls to earth with a sicken- 
ing thud. I see in neither any real 
chance for freedom, individuality, art 
or inspiration. The whole of life be- 
comes metallic and set in a mold. Hvu- 
manity no longer walks or runs, still 
less skips or dances—in spite of peo- 
ple’s parks and Strength through Joy 
—but marches, marches, marches... 
left, right—left, right . . . the jungle 
drum is back again, beating a new ver- 
sion of its old rhythm, in squares and 
sports palaces, in the press and on the 
radio, a voice that has sound but no 
meaning, that has rhythm but no 
tune.... 

Like many people, I am intolerant 
in small matters. I can agree with 
any adversary very well on grand af- 
fairs of politics and religion, but I find 
it much more difficult to get on with 
him if he wants to shut the window 
when I want it open. 

In this I think I am behaving in an 
especially female manner. I have no- 
ticed that many women have a ten- 
dency to invest the smaller issues of 
life with a sort of moral significance 
which is invisible to the average male. 
I have heard a woman speak of friends 
who expected (in peacetime) what she 
called a “meat breakfast” in tones that 
could not have been more damning 
had they expected gin instead of early 
tea. A friend who dislikes onions al- 
ways conveys the idea that onions are 
morally reprehensible, and I know an- 
other woman whose contempt of len- 
tils has produced in me such a guilt 
complex that I have made them, as 
far as she is concerned, a private ad- 
diction. ... 

As for myself, I find my main in- 
tolerance to lie in matters of tempera- 
ment. I fall too easily into an attitude 
of moral indignation against those who 
differ from my personal tastes in their 
emotional and mental make-up.... 

These are my personal tastes and 
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distates and I have a right to them. 
Where I am wrong is in attaching 
blame and contempt to those who gush 
or sparkle, slop or flop, or who enter- 
tain the fish queue with their own pri- 
yate solution of the riddle of the uni- 
verse. We are all guilty.... From us 
all rises the prayer—“Lord, speak to 
my sister-——change her spots to my 
stripes,” ignoring the fact that the 
Lord who made the tiger made the 
leopard too. 

If there is one beauty which the di- 
vine Artist seems to have spread more 
widely than another in His creation it 
is the beauty of variety. Circumdata 
de Varietate, says the Vulgate of the 
robe of the King’s daughter — “sur- 
rounded with variety.” And certainly 
(if I may so express myself) there is 
no more uncommon thing in nature 
than two things which are the same. 
Sameness, regimentation, mass pro- 
duction, these are all manifestations of 
the enemy —of Satanic interference 
with mankind and his development. 
Any sort of totalitarian civilization, 
whether the state be represented by a 
dictator or more insidiously by a bu- 
reaucracy, produces, systematizes and 
establishes these evils, crushing to- 
gether Martha and Mary in one soul- 
less identity. The Lord will not speak 
to your sister, but the Fiihrer will. 


—From Kitchen Fugue. By Snema Kaye- 
Smirx (New York: Harper & Brothers). 


-— 
— 





AGE OF THE UNCOMMON MAN 


I BELIEVE that the coming age will be 
that of the Uncommon rather than of 
the Common Man, and have two rea- 
sons for believing this: first, that the 
concept of the Common Man is as false, 
inhuman and fictitious as the once 
prevalent notion of the Innocent Sav- 
age; second, that my experience of 
men and women has taught me that 
they love their differences, their sepa- 
rate identities, and will not tolerate 
the sea-green regimenters who, in the 
name of social equality, seek to impose 
upon them a grey sameness of the soul. 
The regimenters will reply that a 
novelist whose novels are not political, 
and who, it is therefore to be pre- 
sumed, has always inhabited an ivory 
tower of privilege, is disabled from 
opinion on this matter by his igno- 
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rance of “the masses.” The supreme 
insolence of the regimenters, and their 
most profound delusion, is their be- 
lief that “the masses” exist. There is 
no ivory tower so windowless as 
theirs. Whoever has had-genuine ex- 
perience of life outside a social-better- 
ment committee or a statistical bureau 
and has worked with the so-called 
masses instead of grinding a political 
axe on their backs; whoever has kept 
watch on a bridge or served in an en- 
gine-room or gone away with a boat’s 
crew or fought in trenches or made 
long marches or been a priscrer for 
long months in close company or been 
sunk in the North Sea, or has been or 
done or suffered all these things—who- 
ever, that is to say, has learned his 
fellow-creatures outside the sheep-pens 
of the social dogmatists knows that 
each one of them is an uncommon man 
and is incapable of thinking of him- 
self or of the man next him in any 
other terms. A ship’s company is not 
a herd—nor, for that matter, except to 
our ignorance of animals, is a herd 
itself! Woe betide the priest who 
looks for the Common Parishioner and 
not for the child of God, or the captain 
who is not a distinguisher of sailors, 
or the midshipman whose cutter’s 
crew is for him an Average multiplied 
by twelve! ... 

This is not a mean age of compro- 
mise and cowardice and the shelving 
of responsibility upon a phrase. It 
is true that the conditions of modern 
war, rightly called “total,” appear to 
press all but a very few down into the 
common rut, harnessing men to ma- 
chines, paring away by each restric- 
tion upon living the area of taste, dis- 
solving private judgment (or seeming 
to dissolve it) in the acceptance of 
discipline. “Seeming”’—but no more. 
Discipline does not dissolve private 
judgment any more than a rule of law 
dissolves it, but is rather an endorse- 
ment and proof of it in those who, for 
the avoidance of tyranny, agree as free 
men to be disciplined. Nevertheless 
the “seeming” and the appearances 
have been enough to mislead many 
into supposing that this is a docile na- 
tion, desiring to be averaged, classi- 
fied, docketed, ironed out, jealous of 
great men, resentful of character, the 
dull fodder of a bureaucracy. Those 
who count on this may be violently un- 
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deceived. For many years now the 
natural bureaucrats, the purists of the 
blue-print and the coupon, aided by 
two wars—for war is the apotheosis 
of their system—have struggled to per- 
suade men to be slaves for their own 
good. They promise to continue in 
this endeavour. When they contem- 
plate the end of this war, it is for a 
kind of civil totalitarianism that they 
look with brightly eager eyes. Every- 
thing is to be regulated. From birth 
to death, we are all, for the benefit of 
our common soul, to live in a state of 
continuous war, excepting only the 
sound of guns. What, they ask, are 
we fighting for? Is it not for a regu- 
lated millennium? The answer is: No, 
for our lives. But that answer is not 
convenient to those who specialize in 
millennia. They need clients and 
have invented one; he is called the 
Common Man. They forget that man 
was born to be loved or hated, to 
plough a field or write a poem, to win 
a battle or lose it, to take a risk, to 
make his soul; he is not on this earth 
to be counted as though he were one of 
a million beads on the adding-machine 
of some gargantuan and idiot child.... 

If it be true, as it seems to be, that 
the philosophy of the Uncommon Man 
will express, more nearly than its al- 
ternative, the desire and purpose of 
those who will survive this war, it is 
necessary to examine it closely, to ask 
what it is and what it implies. Like 
all considerable movements of thought, 
it is, in part, a revolt against the doc- 
trines and the experience immedi- 
ately preceding it—a revolt in this in- 
stance, against the greyness of being 
regimented; and force is added to it 
by the suspicion, which has become 
an assurance, that those who like to 
exercise a detailed control over the 
lives of others have used two wars as 
an opportunity to exalt as a polity de- 
sirable in itself a regimentation that 
is a bleak necessity of war. The Un- 
common Man, having consented to re- 
striction for the purpose of saving his 
life, finds that restriction itself is be- 
ing exalted as an ideal. That it can- 
not be instantly removed at the end 
of a war he is well aware; he is no 
fool and will curb his impatience; but 
he is aware also that behind the bur- 
den of officials which the two wars 
have imposed upon society is a theory 


of officialdom which would treat him 
as the Common Man, and this theo; 
is abominable to him. If it persists as 
a theory of government he will break 
it. 

—From Reflections in a Mirror. By Cuantzs 
Morgan (New York: The Steontlien Co.), 
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A WELDING oF SouULS 


THE true proof of Catholicism was 
that art which it had founded, an art 
which has never been surpassed; in 
painting and sculpture the Early Mas- 
ters, mystics in poetry and in prose, 
in music plain chant, in architecture 
the Romanesque and Gothic styles, 
And all this held together and blazed 
in one sheaf, on one and the same 
altar; all was reconciled in one unique 
cluster of thoughts: to revere, adore 
and serve the Dispenser, showing to 
Him reflected in the soul of His crea- 
ture, as in a faithful mirror, the still 
immaculate treasure of His gifts. 

Then in those marvellous Middle 
Ages, wherein Art, foster-child of the 
Church, encroached on death and ad- 
vanced to the threshold of Eternity, 
and to God, the divine concept and 
the heavenly form were guessed and 
half-perceived, for the first and per- 
haps for the last time by man. They 
answered and echoed each other—art 
calling to art. 

The Virgins had faces almond- 
shaped, elongated like those ogives 
which the Gothic style contrived in 
order to distribute an ascetic light, a 
virginal dawn in the mysterious shrine 
of its naves. In the pictures of the 
Early Masters the complexion of holy 
women becomes transparent as Pas- 
chal wax, and their hair is pale as 
golden grains of frankincense, their 
childlike bosoms scarcely swell, their 
brows are rounded like the glass of 
the pyx, their fingers taper, their 
bodies shoot upward like delicate col- 
umns. Their beauty becomes, as it 
were, liturgical. They seem to live in 
the fire of stained glass, borrowing 
from the flaming whirlwind of the 
rose- windows the circles of their 
aureoles. The ardent blue of their 
eyes, the dying embers of their lips, 
keeping for their garments the colours 
they disdain for their flesh, stripping 
them of their light, changing them, 
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when they transfer them to stuffs, into 
opaque tones which aid still more by 
their contrast to declare the seraphic 
clearness of their look, the grievous 
paleness of the mouth, to which, ac- 
cording to the Proper of the season, 
the scent of the lily of the Canticles or 
the penitential fragrance of myrrh in 
the Psalms lend their perfume. 

Then among artists was a coalition 
of brains, a welding together of souls. 
Painters associated themselves in the 
same ideal of beauty with architects, 
they united in an indestructible rela- 
tion cathedrals and saints, only revers- 
ing the usual process—they framed the 
jewel according to the shrine, and 
modelled the relics for the reliquary. 

On their side the sequences chanted 
by the Church had subtle affinities 
with the canvases of the Early Paint- 
ers. 

Vittoria’s responses for Tenebrae are 
of a like inspiration and an equal lofti- 
ness with those of Quentin Matsys’ 
great work, the Entombment of Christ. 
The “Regina Celi” of the Flemish 
musician Lasso has the same good 
faith, the same simple and strange at- 
traction, as certain statues of a reredos, 
or religious pictures of the elder 
Breughel. Lastly, the Miserere of 
Josquin de Prés, choir-master of Louis 
XII, has, like the panels of the Early 
Masters of Burgundy and Flanders, a 
patient intention, a stiff, threadlike 
simplicity, but also it exhales like 
them a truly mystical savour, and its 
awkwardness of outline is very touch- 
ing. 

The ideal of all these works is the 
same and attained by different means. 

As for plain chant, the agreement of 
its melody with architecture is also 
certain; it also bends from time to 
time like the sombre Romanesque ar- 
cades, and rises, shadowy and pensive, 
like complete vaulting. The “De Pro- 
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fundis,” for instance, curves in on it- 
self like those great groins which form 
the smoky skeleton of the bays; it is 
like them slow and dark, extends itself 
only in obscurity and moves only in 
the shadow of the crypts. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the 
Gregorian chant seems to borrow from 
Gothic its flowery tendrils, its scat- 
tered pinnacles, its gauzy rolls, its 
tremulous lace, its trimmings light and 
thin as the voices of children. Then 
it passes from one extreme to an- 
other, from the amplitude of sorrow 
to an infinite joy; at other times again, 
the plain music, and the Christian mu- 
sic to which it gave birth, lend them- 
selves, like sculpture, to the gaiety of 
the people, associate themselves with 
simple gladness, and the sculptured 
merriment of the ancient porches; 
they take the popular rhythm of the 
crowd, as in the Christmas carol 
“Adeste Fideles” and in the paschal 
hymn “O Filii et Filiae”; they become 
trivial and familiar like the Gospels, 
submitting themselves to the humble 
wishes of the poor, lending them a 
holiday tune easy to catch, a running 
melody which carries them into pure 
regions where these simple souls can 
cast themselves at the indulgent feet 
of Christ. 

Born of the Church, and bred up 
by her in the choir-schools of the 
Middle Ages, plain chant is the aerial 
and mobile paraphrase of the immova- 
ble structure of the cathedrals; it is 
the immaterial and fluid interpreta- 
tion of the canvases of the Early 
Painters; it is a winged translation, 
but also the strict and unbending stole 
of those Latin sequences which the 
monks built up or hewed out in the 
cloisters in the far-off olden time. 

—From En Route. By J. K. Huysmans. 


Translated by C. Kegan Paut (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.). 











Foreign Periodicals 


THE CHIVALRY OF KING LEOPOLD 


In 1919, shortly after the liberation 
of Belgium, an official account of the 
dealings of Cardinal Mercier with the 
German occupying authorities was 
made public.... 

There has just reached us a similar 
collection of documents, in a detailed 
and highly illuminating setting, from 
the present Cardinal of Belgium, Jo- 
seph van Roey. It is a large volume, 
of generous proportions, and more 
than 350 pages. But it is invaluable 
for anyone who would seriously assess 
war-time conditions and problems in 
Belgium. ; 

The book opens graphically with 
the German onslaught, which began 
on May 10th, 1940. Seven days after- 
wards, German troops entered Malines, 
the Cardinal’s city. Major-General 
Criebbel appeared at the Hotel de Ville 
to take possession of the city and to 
assure the population that it had noth- 
ing to fear, if it remained calm and 
obedient. With this assurance was 
coupled the warning that hostages 
would be taken, should any violence 
be shown to the occupying forces. 
For the time being, gas and electricity 
failed; the Cardinal and his citizens 
were effectively cut off from the out- 
side world. After some days, these 
services were restored, and, on May 
28th, the Cardinal heard, over the 
French radio, the announcement of 
M. Paul Reynaud that France could 
no longer rely on the assistance of the 
Belgian Army, and the accusation that 
Belgium’s forces had capitulated with- 
out letting their allies know that they 
were about to conclude an armistice. 
M. Reynaud laid the blame on the Bel- 
gian king. 

On May 3ist, the Cardinal was able 
to interview the king, though permis- 
sion to do so had first to be obtained 
from Berlin. He was with the king 
for an hour and a half. The king 
showed him copies of orders sent to 
the troops on May 23rd and 28th, 
copies of letters despatched to the 


Pope and to the President of the United 
States, and a copy, also, of a consulta- 
tion with three eminent Belgian jur- 
ists—MM. Hayoit de Termicourt, Gen- 
eral Advocate at the Cour de Cassa- 
tion, Pholien and Devéze; all three 
jurists had justified the king’s action 
from the constitutional point of view, 

On Sunday, June 2nd, a pastoral let- 
ter of the Cardinal was read in all Bel- 
gian churches. It was important then; 
it is equally significant now, after the 
political crisis in Belgium with regard 
to King Leopold. The letter gave, first 
of all, a report of the Cardinal’s inter- 
view. The decision taken on May 
28th to ask for an armistice, the king 
had assured him, was absolutely neces- 
sary; the situation of the Belgian Army 
had become untenable; it would have 
been annihilated, and have involved 
in its ruin the destruction of a large 
part of the civilian population in the 
areas where it was fighting; this deci- 
sion was taken by the king as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the full approv- 
al of his Chief of Staff who had fur- 
thermore recommended this very step. 
The king declared that he was acting 
fully within his constitutional rights 
as military commander; he had com- 
mitted himself to no political measure, 
to no treaty nor arrangement in favour 
of the enemy. There was no infringe- 
ment of the Constitution. In any case, 
it had been impossible to get into con- 
tact with his ministers; the last four 
of them had abandoned Belgian soil 
on May 25th. It was untrue to say, the 
pastoral continued, that the British and 
French had not been informed. 

“At the last moment the king, as 
many of his advisers urged upon him, 
might have taken an aeroplane and 
left Belgium for a foreign country. 
He has preferred to share the lot of 
his soldiers and the trials of his own 
people. This we find a great act of 
genuine chivalry and wholly to his 
honour.” 

The pastoral’s interpretation was 
later confirmed. In the first place, by 
a letter from the Belgian Chief of Staff, 
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Major-General Michiels. On June Ist, 
1940, he wrote, in an Apercu Sommaire 
des Opérations, that the Belgian Army 
had literally reached the limit of all 
organized resistance. He added that 
the Allied authorities, both civilian 
and military, had been warned of the 
critical situation of the Belgian forces 
and assured that they would hold out 
as long as was humanly possible. 
That, he asserted, was done. Later, in 
June, 1941, Sir Roger Keyes, who had 
been acting as liaison officer to the 
Belgian king, wrote in the Daily Tele- 
graph, that, on the afternoon of May 
27th, the king told him, and also the 
British and French missions at Belgian 
Headquarters, that he intended to ask 
for an amistice at midnight, in order 
to spare his people further and un- 
availing massacre. The testimony of 
the U. S. military attaché for Belgium 
and Luxembourg, Lieut.-Colonel Rob- 
ert Duncan Brown, confirms the king’s 
judgment of the situation. Writing on 
October 3ist, 1940, he stated that the 
king’s decision to capitulate on May 
28th was the only sensible decision he 
could possibly have made under the 
terrible circumstances. “Those who 
criticise his action, have never seen 
the battles in Belgium, nor the power 
of the German air force. I have per- 
sonally seen both of them.” 

—JoHN Murray in The Month (London), 
July-August. 
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GrowINnGc UP IN CHRIST 


Ir is not to be wondered at if cer- 
tain people contend that the only capa- 
ble exponents of educational theories 
are the old and the wise, men and 
women who have achieved after much 
Striving the philosophic calm of 
Plato’s ruling class. This seemed to 
be the view of those German Universi- 
ties which in the days of Kant and 
Hegel attached the duty of a weekly 
Educational Lecture to the holder of 
the Chair of Philosophy. Age, indeed, 
speaks from a vantage point and has 
its privileges but it can never monopo- 
lise the right to speak, for it would 
thus contradict one of the deepest laws 
of life, namely, that living things, as 
they grow, produce life. Again and 
again it will be seen that it is the 
thinking and, at the same time, acting 
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and developing man who, in the very 
struggle for self-development achieves 
creative work and sets his mark upon 
society. Indeed the contribution made 
by mature age is always more potent 
when maturity continues to be recep- 
tive and dynamic to the end. St. Bene- 
dict knew this, and bade the Abbot 
call all the brethren to council, “be- 
cause it is often to the younger that the 
Lord revealeth what is best.” Here is 
a brief sentence which has made his- 
tory in Europe and which is as fresh 
and as important to-day as in the 6th 
century when it was first written. The 
younger brethren, everywhere, must 
be called to the Council in “the School 
of the Lord’s service.” Then the 
younger brethren must have views 
founded on secure principles, sifted 
and weighed in the light of truth. 

Surely it is one of the tragedies of 
the modern world that the young have 
been so largely defrauded of that un- 
derstanding of educational principles 
which is one of the major products of 
a truly Christian education. Not only 
have they been deprived of the in- 
heritance which is theirs by right, but 
again and again, in the name of pub- 
lic-spirit, or patriotism, they have been 
tricked into the too facile acceptance 
of educative influences, planned for 
them by dominating castes. We know 
that atheistic communism, Nazism, 
Fascism, are built up on the mass in- 
fluence of the young, but do we always 
realise how many other forces there 
are at work, here in our midst, to pre- 
vent the adolescent from thinking for 
himself? How many boys and girls 
are made to accept premises, princi- 
ples, motives, methods of work, whose 
value they have neither studied nor 
learned to value, and by that accept- 
ance have lost their personality in the 
unthinking herd? This is the real de- 
struction of our civilisation, this is the 
real famine, the emptiness of mind and 
will. If we Catholics could actively 
work at building up personality and 
could supply for the famine of respon- 
sible thought, then we should not only 
be raising a barrier against the forces 
of disintegration, but we should be 
preparing men and women to take on 
with more practical vigour and con- 
centration the actual relief of physical 
and spiritual misery in our war-torn 
world to-day. 
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Here and now, Catholics are called 
to think in complete integrity deeply 
and synthetically and where shall we 
look for such thinking but in our Uni- 
versities? Many are turning to the 
Church at this moment for a lead in 
adult education. Surely this is the 
first step, namely, to make the grow- 
ing boy and girl conscious of the vast 
importance of the Christian way of 
life, to make them scrutinise the prin- 
ciples of that life, to stimulate them to 
be critical of methods and ways of 
training, and above all, to be eager to 
adopt the self-discipline which will 
help them to “grow up in Christ.” ... 
If every Catholic student were pre- 
occupied with finding the Catholic 
background to his own particular sub- 
ject, if he would study the enveloping 
action of Catholic thought on law, or 
medicine, or social theories, his influ- 
ence would soon be felt among those 
with whom he works and would give 
real direction to educational thought. 


—M,. O’Leary, Pu.D., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), September. 
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WHERE STANDS THE WORLD? 


Tue world has lived through nearly 
two weeks of mingled awe and relief 
as climax to six years of agony. An 
aggressive Empire has crumbled at a 
blow from a new force of destruction; 
and even as men draw back and mur- 
mur, “Peace, at last!” they gaze with 
strange surmise at the prospect opened, 
like Dr. Faustus standing on the brink 
of everlasting power or everlasting 
ruin. 


Be thou on earth as Jove is in the sky, 
Lord and commander of these ele- 
ments. 


A note of fear and wonder is woven 
with the well-earned rejoicing that the 
fighting has ceased, that men may re- 
turn to the humane duties and graces 
of life, that the spirit of freedom has 
triumphed in its mightiest contest, 
that an order of tyranny running 
counter to man’s nature has been de- 
stroyed in the conflict it invoked. 
There is thanksgiving for deliverance 
and the tribute of tears, reverence and 
gratitude for the brave who paid the 


sacrifice and for those who won 
through and whom we long to wel. 
come home. Yet apprehension merges 
with hope in our contemplation of the 
world we will have to refashion. The 
atom bomb has carried the problems 
of peace into strange zones of specu- 
lation. Has it opened before the na- 
tions a terrifying abyss, or does it hold 
the promise of salvation that wil] 
change the spirit of the world? In 
these early days of our astonishment, 
when the one certainty is that a fresh 
element has entered the ferment at 
work in social and international af- 
fairs, the answers that come from ex- 
perts and laymen are diverse and as 
fanciful as they are confusing. One 
matter stands clear: if the human race 
is still in its infancy, the child now 
has in its hands either the most dan- 
gerous or the most promising of its 
endlessly novel playthings. The scien- 
tists’ curiosity concerning the nature 
of things has outrun their expecta- 
tions — and outrun the world. They 
themselves—some of whom, aware of 
the child’s caprices, had hoped that 
their diligent search for the secret of 
the atom might prove a lost endeavour 
—seem now to be begging us to realize 
that the atom is the Lord’s and fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom. And in their turn they are chal- 
lenged by the fearful, who ask how 
far these things are lawful and 
whether, with the tragical history of 
Dr. Faustus again in mind, they are 
too deep for “forward wits” to prac- 
tise “more than heavenly power per- 
mits.” The story of the steel tower 
that “vaporized” when the test bomb 
proved its appalling effectiveness in a 
Mexican desert, establishes itself most 
curiously as a Shakespearian annota- 
tion. Was it the forward conjecture 
of a great prophetic mind, or was it, 
as its vividness suggests, the transcript 
of a dream that had visited the poet 
when he wrote: 


The cloud-capp’d tower, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe 
itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dis- 
solve; 

And like this insubstantial pageant 
faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 
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It is time to ask where the world 
stands. The discussion can be taken 
out of the region of scientific specula- 
tion—a somewhat uneasy region at 
present, for the claims and doubts at 
the moment maintain a balance—on 
to ground which affects our lives im- 
mediately. It is customary to talk of 
the neutrality of science; but there is, 
and can be, no neutrality when arma- 
ments of war are paramount and na- 
tional claims are backed by pleas of 
necessity that rule out simplicity, 
truth and the standards of good and 
evil given to us by Christ. We have 
been horrified witnesses of the unneu- 
trality of science. Willingly or not, it 
has been harnessed to the State and its 
purpose of serving human needs frus- 
trated in nearly every field except the 
medical. The scientist protests in 
vain... . PROFESSOR Soppy, who is one 
of the originators of the theory of 
atomic disintegration, warned us years 
ago of the frightful use that might 
be made of the secret power for 
which he and Lord Rutherford were 
seeking. 

Bitter enlightenment may be the 


way to sanity. Peace lovers and ag- 
gressors alike have ample room and 
scope to-day to trace the character of 
ruin. Those who dismissed the ideal 
of the brotherhood of man as a senti- 
mental dream are, momentarily at 
least, in agreement with the dreamers. 
Brotherhood is proving an inevitable 
condition of life’s security. The choice 
is peace or the end of human organi- 
zation in any form we have known or 
have thought of hitherto. The atom 
bomb has given us a glimpse of the 
truth that if man is the pinnacle of 
the universe the position is becoming 
too dizzy for his comfort.... To en- 
sure the endurance of peace an alert 
conscience is demanded of the citizen, 
and of his statesmen a deep conviction 
that the pursuit of an irenic policy 
transcends the romanticism of national 
doctrines. Now the atom bomb has 
rendered obsolete the recognized. para- 
phernalia of war we may find the wis- 
dom and the beauty of the divine com- 
mand “to be likeminded one toward 
another.” 


—The Times Literary Supplement (London), 
August 18th. 


GREAT novelist may or may not be a profound thinker. It is very 

hard to get artists to admit this distinction since their expressive 
power is their chief gift and they want as much authority in the world 
as they can possibly get. I have no intention here of questioning the 
validity of what is called artistic truth but only to say that artistic truth 
and scientific propositions are quite different things, serving different 
uses, coming out of different processes and attainable in general by dif- 
ferent kinds of minds. It would be unreasonable to expect that artists, 
being self-centered and lyrically gifted people, could accept quietly the 
scientist’s invasion. There is little comfort, perhaps, but there ought to 
be some in the fact that the scientist, as he becomes more and more 
scientific, writes necessarily more and more for a special audience. He 
cannot like the artist, make his own audience. He is not working for 
appreciation but for operational validity. . . . And in the crisis of our 
times, in the peril of destruction let loose, we need the artist who under- 
stands our spirit and can call out our powers to work with the scientist 
who can manipulate the abstract signs of observable facts about ourselves 
to tell us how to get what we want for tomorrow. 

—Lyman Bryson, in The Saturday Review of Literature, October 13th. 








Recent Events 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOP ARNOLD 


AFTer thirty-two years as a chaplain 
in the U. S. Army, the Most Rev. Will- 
iam R. Arnold was consecrated on Oc- 
tober 11th in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, Titular Bishop of Phocaea 
and Delegate of the Military Ordinari- 
ate. The Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Military Vicar for the Armed 
Forces, was the consecrating prelate 
and the co-consecrators were the Most 
Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Bishop of 
Buffalo and Bishop Arnold’s predeces- 
sor as Military Delegate, and the Most 
Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the new Bishop’s home 
diocese. The sermon was preached by 
the Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bish- 
op of Columbus, Ohio. Many of the 
assisting priests at the ceremony were 
chaplains of the Army and Navy, and 
several high-ranking non - Catholic 
chaplains attended, including Bishop 
Edwin F. Lee of the Methodist Church, 
who is head of the Protestant General 
Commission of Army and Navy Chap- 
lains; Rear Admiral W. N. Thomas, 
Chief of Navy Chaplains; Brigadier 
General Luther D. Miller, Chief of 
Army Chaplains, and Rabbi David de 
Sola Pool, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Army and Navy religious ac- 
tivities of the Jewish Welfare Board. 
Bishop Arnold held the post of Chief 
of Chaplains until a few months ago 
and then he became Assistant Inspec- 
tor General of the Army in charge of 
religious affairs. He had attained the 
rank of Major General. 

Ad Multos Annos! 





CATHOLIC ACTION MEDAL AWARD 


Tue Catholic Action Medal for 1945 
has been awarded by St. Bonaventure 
College to John A. Coleman, executive 
chairman of Archbishop Spellman’s 
Committee of the Laity of New York 
Catholic Charities. 

Mr. Coleman is a native New Yorker, 
born in this city on December 24, 1901. 


He attended Regis High School and 
later was graduated from Holy Trin- 
ity High School, both in New York, 
He began his business career as a page 
boy in Wall Street in 1916 and gradu- 
ally rose until he became a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange and a 
partner in the firm of Adler, Coleman 
& Co. He was a member of the famous 
Conway Committee which developed 
a plan for reorganizing the Stock Ex- 
change. In 1938 he was chosen to be 
a Governor of the Exchange; in 1941 
he became vice-chairman of its Board 
of Governors and two years later, at 
the age of forty-two, he was elected 
President and Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Coleman has been active in 
Church affairs and has worked with 
untiring zeal in religious, educational 
and civic organizations. In 1937, 
Pope Pius XI. made him a Knight of 
St. Gregory the Great and in that same 
year he received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Manhattan 
College. In 1940, the Pope conferred 
on him the title of Knight of the Or- 
der of Malta. 

The Catholic Action Medal is award- 
ed annually to a Catholic layman who 
has been outstanding in the further- 
ance of his Faith, one who lives up to 
the definition of Catholic Action given 
by the late Pope Pius XI., “the par- 
ticipation of the laity in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy.” The first recipient 
of the Medal was the late Al Smith, in 
1934, 
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VINCENTIAN CENTENARY 


The first conference of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul met in St. Louis, 
Mo., November 20, 1845, and the Cen- 
tenary of this historic event was cele- 
brated in that city at the end of Sep- 
tember this year, in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. Mes 
sages from Pope Pius XII. and from 
President Harry S. Truman were re 
ceived. His Holiness addressed his 
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message to Archbishop Glennon and 
said: “Our heartfelt and paternal con- 
gratulations on the most consoling 
fruits that have been reaped so abun- 
dantly in the vast field of charitable 
endeavors, which has characterized 
the virile growth of the Catholic 
Church in your land during the past 
century.” The Supreme Pontiff con- 
cluded by imparting the Apostolic 
Benediction to the members of the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul and to all 
the bishops, clergy and laity partici- 
pating in the Centenary celebrations. 

President Truman’s congratulations, 
addressed to Mr. George J. Gillespie, 
president of the Superior Council of 
the United States Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, said in part: “Thank God 
that the spirit of the Vincentians is the 
spirit of Christianity —the spirit of 
Him Who said that when we minister 
unto the least of His brethren we min- 
ister also unto Him.” 

The National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities, which held its thirty- 
first annual meeting in conjunction 
with the Centenary celebrations, elect- 
ed the Right Rev. Msgr. J. Jerome 
Reddy president. Msgr. Reddy is di- 
rector of Catholic Charities for the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. 





DeaTH OF CARDINAL MAcRoryY 


At the age of eighty-four, Joseph 
Cardinal MacRory, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh and Primate of All Ireland, died 
at his residence in Armagh, October 
13th, after an illness of only a few 
hours. A month before he celebrated 
the diamond jubilee of his ordination, 
and a week before he attended a meet- 
ing of the Irish Bishops at Maynooth 
College and on his return journey 
stopped in Dublin to pay his respects 
to the Papal Nuncio, Archbishop Pas- 
cal Robinson, O.F.M. On hearing the 
news of the Cardinal’s death, the Prot- 
estant Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Ar- 
thur Barton, expressed his sympathy 
in the name of all Anglicans in Eire. 

Cardinal MacRory was an Ulsterman 
by birth and descent. He was born 
in County Tyrone, March 19, 1861, and 
began his studies for the priesthood in 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, Armagh, later 
going to Maynooth. He was a bril- 


liant student and completed his studies 
too young to be ordained and had to 
wait until he reached the canonical 
age. He was ordained in 1885 and 
offered his first Mass in London. Al- 
most immediately afterward he be- 
came president of Dungannon Acad- 
emy and two years later was appoint- 
ed professor of Moral Theology and 
Scripture at Olton College, Birming- 
ham. He was recalled to Maynooth 
in 1889 as professor of Scripture and 
Oriental languages and he remained at 
this famous seminary for twenty-six 
years during the last three of which 
he was its vice-president. The future 
Cardinal was consecrated Bishop of 
Down and Connor in 1915. Two years 
later he was chosen a member of the 
Irish Convention which was trying to 
reach a solution of the home rule 
problem. In 1922 when the Dail split 
on the question of secession he urged 
unity. Bishop MacRory became Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of All 
Ireland in 1928 and the following De- 
cember Pope Pius XI. created him a 
Cardinal. 

Cardinal MacRory was the spiritual 
leader of 500,000 Catholics in North- 
ern Ireland and of almost a million in 
Eire. He was a bitter opponent of 
the partition of Ireland and was a lead- 
er in the fight against conscription in 
the Ulster counties in the early part 
of the War. He also protested against 
the quartering of British and American 
troops in Northern Ireland in 1942, 
because he was a stanch defender of 
Ireland’s neutrality during the World 
War. The Cardinal made two visits 
to the United States, first as a bishop 
in 1926 when he came to the Chicago 
Eucharistic Congress, and later as a 
Cardinal in 1935, on his return from 
the Eucharistic Congress in Australia 
to which he had gone as Papal Legate. 

Cardinal MacRory wrote commen- 
taries on the Gospel of St. John and on 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. 
He was a co-editor of The Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly which he had helped: 
to found, and he contributed frequent- 
ly to The Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
and to The Catholic University Bulle- 
tin of America. His death reduces the 
Sacred College of Cardinals to thirty- 
eight. 

May the soul of this scholarly Prince 
of the Church rest in peace! 
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ALFRED E. SMITH MEMORIAL 


On the evening of October 4th a 
subscription dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York launched 
a nationwide campaign to _ raise 
$3,000,000 which will be used to erect 
a Memorial Hospital honoring the late 
Alfred E. Smith who died a year ago. 
The building, which will be known as 
the Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hospi- 
tal, will be a sixteen-story addition to 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Eleventh Street 
and Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Throughout his life Al Smith was 
closely associated with St. Vincent’s. 
He knew it from boyhood. Later, sev- 
eral of his grandchildren were born 
there and his beloved wife died there. 
In his own final illness it was to St. 
Vincent’s he went and when the doc- 
tors there advised his removal to the 
Rockefeller Institute, hoping that one 
of the latest marvels of science might 
cure him, they went with him and re- 
mained with him until the end. 

The cost of the new building will 
be met entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Former Postmaster - General 
James A. Farley presided at the din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria. It was at- 
tended by Archbishop Spellman who 
had just returned from his visit to the 
chaplains in the Far East, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey and other national 
leaders. Under-Secretary of State 
Acheson read a paper prepared by the 
Hon. James F. Byrnes, who was not 
able to return from the London Confer- 
ence in time to be present. The amount 
raised at this dinner was $150,000. 

The Alfred E. Smith Memorial Hos- 
pital will bring the total bed capacity 
at St. Vincent’s to 750. The 250 addi- 
tional beds in the new building will 
include 100 in the free wards, 50 beds 
for semi-private patients, enlarged ac- 
commodations for children, an ex- 
panded blood bank and improved lab- 
oratories and facilities for training and 
research. Over the main entrance 
these words will be carved in stone. 
They are taken from the Constitution 
of St. Vincent’s Hospital: “These doors 
are ever open to the afflicted of all 
classes, without distinction of creed, 
country or color.” The dedication 
plaque in the Hall of Memory, where 
names of donors will be inscribed, will 
read: “Dedicated to the Memory of 


Alfred E. Smith by Americans of all 
races, colors and creeds.” 

The nationwide appeal for funds was 
announced in a statement by Arch- 
bishop Spellman in which he said: 
“On this, the first anniversary of A] 
Smith’s death, we are inaugurating a 
nationwide appeal to obtain $3,000,000 
to build a symbolic tribute to his mem- 
ory.... We feel that throughout our 
nation Americans will wish to con- 
tribute to this hospital which will for- 
ever perpetuate Al Smith’s credo that 
compassion in the presence of misery 
is mercy.” 

Parishes, schools and clubs, as well 
as individuals, are invited to contrib- 
ute to the fund. Any donation, large 
or small, will be appreciated. A dol- 
lar buys one brick. Contributions may 
be sent to Archbishop Spellman. 


<a 
—_ 





CoMMUNIST EpIToR RETURNS TO 
THE CHURCH 


Louis F. BupDENz, managing editor 
of The Daily Worker for nearly ten 
years, was received into the Church 
with his wife and their three children, 
October 11th, in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York. For Mr. Budenz it 
was a return to the Church of his 
childhood; his wife had been a Uni- 
tarian. Nine years ago Mr. Budenz 
published a long article in The Daily 
Worker attacking Msgr. Sheen and 
the Catholic position on Communism. 
Msgr. Sheen answered with a pam- 
phlet entitled, Communism Answers 
Questions of a Communist. Then 
they met at a dinner. This was the 
beginning of Mr. Budenz’s conversion. 

After the reception ceremony he 
issued a statement in which he said: 
“The day on which my wife (a con- 
vert from Unitarianism) and I and our 
three daughters received Communion 
from Msgr. Sheen at St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, was the most blessed 
of our lives. We chose to be received 
in the Church on the Feast of the Ma- 
ternity of Our Lady because it was a 
conversation with Msgr. Sheen on that 
subject nine years ago that marked a 
turning point in our return to God.” 

Mr. Budenz has accepted a position 
in the Department of Economics of the 
University of Notre Dame. 

JosePH I, MALLOY. 
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New Books 


The Church and the Papacy. By Trevor Gervase Jalland, D.D.—Kitchen 
Fugue. By Sheila Kaye-Smith.—San Martin, Knight of the Andes. By Ricardo 
Rojas—The Dream of Descartes. By Jacques Maritain——No Greater Love. By 
Francis J. Spellman.—Memories and Opinions. By Q.—Reflections in a Mirror. 
By Charles Morgan.—Pillars of the Church. By Theodore Maynard.—American 
Catholic Convert Authors. By Brother David, C.S.C., B.L.S., AM.—A Treasury 
of Satire. By Edgar Johnson.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Church and the Papacy. By Trevor 
Gervase Jalland, D.D. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. $7.50. 

When John Bampton of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, died in 1751, he provided 
an endowment fund for eight lectures 
to be delivered annually in the Uni- 
versity church on certain specified re- 
ligious subjects, with a fee of 120 
pounds for each series. Beginning in 
1780—but continued only in alternate 
years since 1895—these lectures, which 
are published in book form within two 
months of their delivery, have brought 
a number of theology’s most interest- 
ing subjects, and of England’s most 
conspicuous churchmen to the atten- 
tion of the learned world. Heber is 
in the list, with Whately and Goulburn 
and Mansell and Liddon and Hatch 
and Bigg and Gore and Sanday. 

Providing, as he thought, for a 
strengthening of the foundations upon 
which the Church of England rests, 
Bampton may be imagined to have at 
least dimly anticipated the general 
trend of many of the lectures deliv- 
ered under his name; but then again, 
the substance of some lectures would 
no doubt, if foreseen, have startled 
him. Probably no set would have 
caused the founder greater amazement 
than those delivered in 1942 by the 
Vicar of St. Thomas the Martyr, Ox- 
ford—a survey of the relations of the 
Papacy and the Christian Church, es- 
pecially during the first six centuries. 
They start with the anticipation that 
from a re-examination of the histor- 
ical evidence, there may emerge “bet- 


ter support for the papal case than has 
hitherto been acknowledged” and that 
“by a fuller recognition of its status in 
the history of our Faith, there will 
grow a more generous acknowledg- 
ment of its appropriate place in the 
glorious reunited Christendom of the 
future.” 

The author surveys the papacy in 
the New Testament, in the early 
Church, in the Constantinian era, in 
the later Roman Empire, in Medieval 
and Modern Europe, and during the 
nineteenth century. In additional 
notes he deals with the significance of 
ecclesia, with Harnack’s theory on 
the Tu es Petrus, with St. Peter as the 
“Rock,” with St. Paul in Rome. There 
are two indices, one of Persons, Places 
and Councils; one of Words and Sub- 
jects. The book plainly could provide 
material for a series of learned dis- 
cussions. Suffice it here to say that it 
is irenic in spirit and that every page 
bears evidence of meticulous scholar- 
ship. 

The author quotes the words of 
warning of an Oxford colleague: “We 
of the Church of England and Protes- 
tant scholars in general since the 
Reformation, have failed to give its 
due weight to the testimony supplied 
by the New Testament, and in particu- 
lar by the Gospels, to the unique posi- 
tion there ascribed to St. Peter.” He 
finds it “difficult to imagine that there 
can be any satisfactory final conclu- 
sion but one, namely, that the exten- 
sive authority assigned by anticipation 
to St. Peter in the Tu es Petrus is 
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amply supported, and that consequent- 
ly any argument against authenticity 
on the supposed ground of its unique- 
ness must necessarily collapse.” He 
believes further, that the evidence sub- 
mitted justifies a decidedly favorable 
verdict “regarding not only the Petrine 
texts, but also the tradition of the Apos- 
tle’s residence and death in Rome.” 

Of particular interest is the author’s 
summary in his closing pages of what 
he believes to be “reasonable infer- 
ences from the evidence surveyed, 
particularly from the standpoint of 
one who is not himself in communion 
with the Roman see.” 

“In the first place it would appear 
that the majority of those Christians, 
whom for the sake of convenience we 
may describe as non-papal, have not 
usually given sufficient weight to the 
evidence of Holy Scripture, in virtue 
of which it may be held that a some- 
what exceptional place was assigned 
to the Apostle St. Peter in the divine 
scheme for the constitution of the 
Christian ecclesia. We do not believe 
real justice to that scheme can be 
done, so long as it is denied that both 
in teaching and in administration it 
was St. Peter’s voice which was meant 
to possess a real auctoritas.” 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Kitchen Fugue. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.75. 

Happy is the author who can create 
a charming book out of the very ob- 
stacles which might have been expect- 
ed to keep her from producing any 
book at all. This is precisely what 
Sheila Kaye-Smith has accomplished, 
not so much in spite of as actually be- 
cause of the duties and distractions 
with which the past war years have 
surrounded any woman responsible 
for running a household or ménage. 
And although the difficulties were 
greater and the burdens far heavier 
in England, they are familiar enough 
to Americans to give the present vol- 
ume the double delight of familiarity 
and solace. 

Kitchen Fugue started out, appar- 
ently, to be a practical cook book for 
women who—like so many of us 
brought up early in the present cen- 
tury, with weak domestic training but 
a strong sense of responsibility—were 


suddenly called upon to see that their 
families were decently fed. But be. 
cause Mrs. Fry (the marital name 
seems better in this domestic milieu) 
was a woman of resource and imagina- 
tion to whom food had “too many as. 
sociations in life and memory to be 
isolated as a subject,” it becomes also 
a series of essays or meditations on 
friends and flowers, on pets—particu- 
larly the subtle and somewhat h 
notic race of cats—on barnyard birds 
and beasts, on the fatalism and 
“plummy” patois of Sussex men, on 
immortality and a hundred side lines 
of philosophy and religion. It is con- 
cerned with what the author calls the 
“contingent and noncontingent” sides 
of life: with memories of a happy Vic- 
torian childhood when a home with- 
out servants “was almost unknown 
except by those who were themselves 
of the servant class,” and so into ex- 
periences of our present servantless 
days and prospects of a future when 
domestic work may be as strictly su- 
pervised as the civil service — with 
wise observations on the “levelling up” 
as well as the “levelling down” pos- 
sible in a true democracy. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith has avoided every 
pitfall of such writing in wartime— 
the temptation of war heroics, for in- 
stance, of patriotic heroics, the hero- 
ics of sentimentalism and of .“plain 
living and high thinking.” She reports 
quite candidly upon the shortcomings 
of English cookery and English taste, 
of evacuated mothers and children 
sheltered under her own roof, and of 
muddled bureaucracy as confronted 
by her husband, Penrose Fry, in or- 
ganizing the local Fire Department. 
All this makes for a book rich in its 
racy earthiness as well as in its nos- 
talgia for peace and its familiar sense 
of the Divine Artist and His persistent 
“beauty of variety”: a book, in short, 
delectable for present reading and 
then for Christmas giving! 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


San Martin, Knight of the Andes. By 
Ricardo Rojas. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $3.50. 

This is a brilliant blend of history 
and poetry, purporting to be “the de- 
finitive biography of the Great South 
American Liberator.” To be sure, this 
study, expertly translated by Herschel 
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Brickell and Carlos Videla, presents 
most of the ascertainable facts on the 
career of General José Francisco de 
San Martin, including fresh material 
on the historic conference between 
“the Knight of the Andes” and Siméon 
Bolivar at Guayaquil. Furthermore, 
with respect to organization of events, 
penetrating analysis and literary style, 
the work of Dr. Ricardo Rojas, some- 
times hailed as “the dean of Argentine 
letters,” represents a notable advance 
over the most recent English biogra- 
phy of the Captain of the Andes by 
Margaret Hayne Harrison. Only a 
Latin American, glowing with a per- 
sonal love of his hero, would discover 
the wealth of spiritual beauty hidden 
in the soul of a military man who, at 
the zenith of his career and in the 
hour of victorious conquest, would 
turn his back upon political power and 
display nobility and generosity, remi- 
niscent of classic days, toward rival, 
friend and foe. 

Although this may not be the last 
word on the life of the South Ameri- 
can George Washington, because its 
gold has been gilded with bits of 
imaginative tinsel, it does provide 
readers in the United States with their 
first reliable handbook on the San Mar- 
tinian legend, and one feature particu- 
larly of Dr. Rojas’ biography merits 
special emphasis: although a South 
American, persuaded of the virtues of 
independence and democracy, he does 
not find it necessary to besmirch the 
honor of the Mother of the Americas: 


Spain. Only those who cherish truth- 


in history can promote inter-American 
friendship. JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


The Dream of Descartes. By Jacques 
Maritain. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library. 

Jacques Maritain in the preface to 
this book confesses that he would like 
to have devoted a whole comprehen- 
sive work to the philosophy of Des- 
cartes. Lacking the leisure for such 
an ambitious undertaking at the pres- 
ent time he has given us instead a book 
of five essays (four of them being re- 
prints) which deal with some of the 
master ideas of the Cartesian philoso- 
phy. The first essay gives the title to 
the book and it is an analysis of the 
famous dream of November 10, 1619, 
an analysis which attempts to show 


the decisive effect of this dream on 
the teachings of Descartes. The sec- 
ond and third essays deal respectively 
with the Cartesian notions of science 
and theology. The corresponding no- 
tions of St. Thomas are also given. 
The final study is on the Cartesian 
proofs of God. It is the only new 
essay in the group. 

Maritain sums up his evaluation of 
the philosophy of Descartes in three 
theses. First, “the figure of Descartes 
dominates all philosophy for the past 
three centuries. His historical signifi- 
cance is inexhaustible.” Second, the 
work of Descartes in the seventeenth 
century was a “great blockade-lifting 
task, historically necessary.” Third, 
“reason can work usefully at the gen- 
eral reform everyone feels so neces- 
sary only if it first of all cures itself 
of Cartesian errors.” 

Maritain is certainly well qualified 
to help reason “cure itself of Cartesian 
errors.” A great philosopher himself, 
he has the mental power and training 
to grapple with another great philoso- 
pher. A Frenchman, he enjoys obvi- 
ous advantages in understanding an- 
other Frenchman. But his greatest 
asset is that he is a Thomist. For in 
the light of Thomistic principles it is 
quite clear that Descartes, the cham- 
pion of modern rationalists lacks a 
really vigorous, optimistic faith in the 
power of human reason. The intel- 
lectual vigor of St. Thomas has been 
emphasized in other books and so has 
the failure of Descartes. In this book 
they are presented in strong contrast 
which gives to the work its special 
excellence among Cartesian studies. 
Throughout there are many fine philo- 
sophical insights as there are in all of 
Maritain’s writings. Their discovery 
will richly reward the reader who re- 
fuses to be discouraged by the ob- 
scurities of Maritain’s language. 

JAMES F. COFFEY. 


No Greater Love. By Francis J. Spell- 
man. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

New York’s Archbishop has written 

a most vivid picture of his visit to the 

battlefronts of Africa and Europe. It 

has rightly been rated as the best book 
the war has brought forth, filled as it 
is with countless tales of bravery, 
hardship, loyalty, and generous ac- 
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ceptance of death for one’s native 
land. 

There are many thumbnail portraits 
of generals, G.I.’s, princes, kings, car- 
dinals, and of Pope Pius XII. Of His 
Holiness the author writes, “The Pope 
has aged, thinned and saddened since 
last I had seen him. The past fifteen 
months has taken heavy toll. His is 
no robust physical stature, nor has he 
strong, broad shoulders to bear the sor- 
row of the world. It is the spirit ani- 
mating his body that gives him super- 
human strength and endurance.” 

The Archbishop, learning that audi- 
ences at the Vatican were assigned ac- 
cording to military rank, asked the 
Pope that no distinction be made be- 
tween field marshal and private. The 
Pope agreed at once, saying: “The 
only pass required is any uniform.” 

On every page Archbishop Spellman 
insists on the needed return to God, 
and the keeping of His Command- 
ments. Otherwise the war will have 
been fought in vain. We read of his 
plea for a free Poland, and his strong 
denunciation of Russia for the crime 
of liquidating that loyal land. We 
read again his admonition to the vic- 
tors “to guide and equip men for the 
pace of peace with the same determi- 
nation with which we geared them to 
the pace of war.” 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Memories and Opinions. By Q. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Reflections in a Mirror. By Charles 

Morgan. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co. $2.50. 

Memories and Opinions by Q (the 
late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, first 
holder of the King Edward VII. Pro- 
fessorship of English Literature at 
Cambridge) is a delightful fragment 
but a fragment for all that. For years 
Q resisted the pleadings of his pub- 
lisher that he write his reminiscences 
but, as elasticity was a striking quality 
of his mind, he finally yielded. He had 
much to tell. He was a Cornish man 
of excellent family, a graduate of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford (where he was 
stroke of the college crew), a lecturer 
at the university on Vergil and Aris- 
tophanes, a popular writer of short 
stories and novels whose first book 
“sold like hot cakes,” an anthologist 
with the classic Ozford Book of Eng- 


lish Verse to his credit, and later, at 
fifty, a mellow and scholarly critic, g 
great professor of English Literature, 
and one of the most stimulating lec. 
turers of his generation. 

Something of the man _ himself 
emerges from this all too brief volume, 
Plucky, keen, a lover of sport, books, 
nature, and life, to whom a great line 
of poetry, a gallant action, or a sud- 
den revelation of natural beauty could 
give a thrill the memory of which en. 
dured through his eighty-one years, Q 
had a gift for friendship that passed 
from the man himself into the very 
substance of his books. His failure to 
get further in his story than the pub- 
lication at twenty-four of his first 
book, Dead Man’s Rock, must remain 
a matter of intense regret. 

Like another professor of similar 
genius, the late “Billy” Phelps of Yale, 
Q found it impossible to like Carlyle, 
With all true lovers of the classics he 
held that “once to feel the undertones 
of such a poet as Vergil is to open up 
resources of joy to be explored and 
drawn upon through life.” He con- 
demned schools whose “fierce and in- 
cessant alternation of work and games, 
games and work,” leaves too little room 
for the individual life to develop. For 
the last three years of his undergradu- 
ate life “to my pride and joy,” he had 
Newman’s rooms at Trinity and re- 
cords that the snapdragon still grew 
there during his tenancy. Swinburne 
was losing his appeal to Q’s generation 
and Arnold was increasing his, Pater 
was idolized, and the genius of Wil- 
liam Morris slighted. Finally, Q ex- 
pressed his lifelong faith that “there 
are no rules for teaching; that the 
teacher’s personal fire is the begin- 
ning and end of the art and most of 
its middle.” That fire was his pos- 
session to the end. 


The reputation of Charles Morgan, 
novelist, critic, and an editor of the 
London Times, has been enhanced by 
his gifts as an essayist. The current 
volume is composed of essays which 
for the past few years have been 4 
weekly feature of the Times Literary 
Supplement, under the title “Menan- 
der’s Mirror.” They cover a wide 
range; some are critical evaluations of 
writers of established reputation such 
as Pascal, Emily Bronté, Hardy and 
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Turgenev; some attempt to weigh the 
philosophy of the youth of today; oth- 
ers suggest some of the things which 
are likely to endure and some which, 
though perhaps doomed to pass, will 
leave their imprint on future genera- 
tions. Of the last-named type, the essay 
on Westminster Abbey is typical. The 
author sees there “embodied and elo- 
quent” the ideal of arace. “The fasci- 
nation of faith” and “the beauty of 
action . . . are the tower and the 
foundation of Westminster and be- 
tween them lies the whole teaching of 
her stones.” The materialists of today 
scorn such things but they are in the 
tradition of a great past and, if hon- 
estly lived by, give promise of a future 
which shall be worthy of it. 

Charles Morgan does not raise his 
voice. His style is unusually smooth 
and graceful as becomes a writer who 
awaits readers willing to listen, to 
savor, and to think. Only such a read- 
er would find it worth while to halt 
over “Submission and _ stillness are 
thought of as if they were slavishness 
and a waste of time,” and his praise 
of writers who refuse “to make lit- 
erary criticism a platform for socio- 
logical debate,” and his acute remark 
that a scientific mind “has satisfaction 
in the lovely blending in Pascal of 
accuracy with imaginative sweep.” 
This is an ideal book for those who 
love beautiful prose, can find a quiet 
corner, and are in a meditative mood. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


Pillars of the Church. By Theodore 
Maynard. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

With the exception of one on the 
poet, Coventry Patmore, these dozen 
lectures given at Assumption College, 
Windsor, Ontario, deal with the lives 
of saints, chosen the author assures 
us not merely to illustrate Catholic 
variety in type, but also in nationality. 
His list, therefore, comprises one who 
may well be called an Irishman (St. 
Patrick), two Frenchmen (St. Louis, 
St. Vincent de Paul), two Englishmen 
(St. Bede, St. Thomas More), three 
Spaniards (St. Dominic, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. Teresa), three Italians (St. 
Benedict, St. Philip Neri, Blessed 
Francesca Cabrini). 

Mr. Maynard criticizes De Blacam in 
several instances for his poor judg- 
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ment and his nonsensical statements; 
he praises Joinville for his wonderful, 
lifelike biography of St. Louis; he ad- 
mires Father Coste for his debunking 
of certain legends current about St. 
Vincent de Paul; he cites approvingly 
Father Reeves’ denial of the actual 
giving of the Rosary to St. Dominic 
by the Blessed Virgin; he adds interest 
to his St. Francis Xavier by reminding 
us that he himself covered much of the 
same ground with his father, a Plym- 
outh Brethren missionary; he com- 
mends William Thomas Walsh for his 
solid scholarship, and declares his life 
of St. Teresa the best we have in Eng- 
lish; he shows that neither St. Bene- 
dict nor St. Philip Neri ever thought 
of founding a new religious institute; 
he calls attention to the accurate, his- 
torical scholarship of St. Bede, the 
only Englishman who is a doctor of 
the Church; he ably explains the mean- 
ing of More’s Utopia, a book that re- 
mains something of a puzzle, and to 
many Catholics an embarrassment. 
Why Coventry Patmore figures among 
the pillars of the Church is beyond 
me. At best he is a rather shaky pil- 
lar. Maynard himself speaks of Pat- 
more’s aristocratic pose, his arro- 
gance, and his bitter utterances. He 
deplores Patmore’s characterization of 
Cardinal Manning as “the worst type 
in history of the priest-ridden athe- 
ist,’ whatever that means. He pic- 
tures the poet as a bundle of preju- 
dices, of a literary, political and per- 
sonal sort. Praise Patmore as a poet 
of distinction if you will, but do not 
pretend that he was “basically hum- 
ble.” Do not plaee this thrice-married 
man in the company of the mystics and 
the saints. BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


American Catholic Convert Authors. 
By Brother David, C.S.C., B.L.S., 
A.M. Detroit, Mich.: Walter Romig. 
$2.75. 

Of the various attempts to provide 
a list of prominent converts to the 
Church in America, this volume, al- 
though it deals exclusively with writ- 
ers, is the most carefully prepared and 
the most comprehensive. The author 
undertook not only to give the names 
and works of all members of the class 
in question, but to date their entrance 
into the Church, indicate the subse- 
quent influence of conversion upon 
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their writings, and help toward a com- 
parison of convert authors with “born” 
Catholic authors (Martindale would 
call them “cradle” Catholics). He also 
separates the conversions into chrono- 
logical groups and specifies the re- 
ligious bodies from which the con- 
verts came. The result of all this is 
a handy source book which will be 
of value for many years to come. 
The author has invented a new cate- 
gory, “Ex-Convert,” to fit the case of 
persons who have lapsed after conver- 
sion. He should invent also another 
category if he does not wish to depart 
from ecclesiastical usage by classify- 
ing as Catholics all persons so bap- 
tized in infancy, even though they 
later lapsed. This grouping (surpris- 
ingly) excludes Michael Williams from 
the convert class and (presumably) 
will have the same result in the case 
of the recently converted Editor of 
the Daily Worker, Louis F. Budenz. If 
we are to believe a well-founded re- 
port, it is a mistake to exclude from 
the list of converts, Mary O’Hara (Mary 
Alsop Sture-Vasa), author of My Friend 
Flicka. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


A Treasury of Satire. By Edgar John- 
son. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$3.95. 

This is not only a wretchedly poor 
compilation but it bears something of 
the aspect of fraud. Here are 770 
pages that could easily have been re- 
duced by half and yet have contained 
the same amount of matter. So meager 
is the real content of Mr. Johnson’s an- 
thology that he had to pad it with un- 
necessary notes — verbose, ill-written 
and with Winchellian efforts to be 


clever—and a long introduction that 
reveals nothing except his strange idea 
of what satire is. Paper being still so 
scarce, this book should not have been 
published. Even a super-abundance 
of paper, however, would hardly justi- 
fy anything so inept. 

A few of the inescapable selections 
—such as “The Vision of Judgment” 
and “The Rape of the Lock”—are in- 
cluded. But what is this light comedy 
piece, Mr. Collins’s proposal to Eliza- 
beth Bennet in Pride and Prejudice 
doing here? And Mr. Johnson appar- 
ently believes — shades of Swift and 
Dryden!—that John L. Lewis’s char- 
acterization of former Vice-President 
Garner as “a labor-baiting, poker-play- 
ing, whisky-drinking, evil old man” 
is an instance of satire. No doubt to 
one whose feeling for words is so faulty 
that he can speak of “puncturing a 
facade” (p. 25) it is as close to being 
satire as half the stuff with which this 
book is cluttered up —things often 
good enough in their own place but 
which do not belong to this particular 
classification. 

If I should seem to be severe I might 
remind Mr. Johnson that Dryden in 
his defense of satire pointed out that 
it is “an action of virtue to make an 
example of vicious men” and among 
such Mr. Johnson has to be grouped in 
his present occupation. It would be 
easier to forgive his defective educa- 
tion were he not so addicted to re- 
marking “as I have proved” or “as we 
have seen,” when we have seen noth- 
ing and nothing has been proved ex- 
cept the anthologist’s total incapacity 
for his work. 

THEODORE MAYNARD. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The North Wind of Love. 
By Compton Mackenzie (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.75). War con- 
ditions having once more interfered 
with the literary plans of Compton 
Mackenzie, the final section of his tre- 
mendous novel The Four Winds of 
Love, although completely finished, 
must appear in two volumes, the sec- 
ond to follow in a few months. Mr. 
Mackenzie has presented the life of his 
hero, John Ogilvie, in entirety from 
school to golden maturity, with numer- 


ous friends, relatives, adventures and 
backgrounds described in full detail. 
It is, of course, the picture of an era, 
and the author has skillfully evaded 
monotony and dullness. The earlier 
volumes showed us John’s youthful 
enthusiasms, passions and excesses, 
his war experiences, his professional 
development, his early love and his 
marriage. Running as a constant un- 
dercurrent was his ever-growing at- 
traction to the Catholic Church. The 
North Wind of Love has less action 
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than the earlier volumes. Here, John, 
at fifty, takes stock as it were. He is 
a full-fledged Catholic. He thinks, 
writes and talks at great length about 
parenthood and education, creative 
art, the future of a world beset by to- 
talitarian menaces, Irish and Scottish 
freedom, and Catholicism in relation 
to all of these. Not always convincing, 
it is rich in provocative material, and 
we await the final volume with con- 
siderable interest. 

Cass Timberlane. By Sinclair Lewis 
(New York: Random House. $2.75). 
Although Cass Timberlane is Sinclair 
Lewis’s nineteenth novel, it shows no 
improvement over his former work, 
except that he has managed to create 
a degree of sympathy for his central 
character, a judge in his early forties 
who marries a hard, brash young girl, 
only to find himself deserted when a 
younger man comes along. This is an 
old situation—except for its denoue- 
ment—too old, the only difference be- 
ing that the heroine is bitter against 
solid, substantial citizens and lawyers 
until one of them offers her the chance 
to become his mistress, and from that 
time on her radical ideals suffer an 
eclipse. The sub-title, A Novel of Hus- 
bands and Wives, suggests that this is 
meant to be a satire on marriage, but 
only the physical aspects of marriage 
are treated and these more in the man- 
ner of meretricious anecdotes than as 
examples of its problems. And a 
shabby lot of husbands and wives 
they are. The book appears to have 
been hastily written. The heroine 
says that she likes “rats”—‘“they usual- 
ly know how to kid like nobody’s busi- 
ness.” That is a pretty good descrip- 
tion of the characters and point of 
view of the book. 

Three O’Clock Dinner. By Josephine 
Pinckney (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). It is hard to criticize 
Three O’Clock Dinner objectively. Ac- 
cording to The New York Times 60,000 
copies of this book were released by 
the Literary Guild and 40,000 by the 
Viking Press before publication day 
and the movie rights were sold for 
$125,000. The novel has the merit of 
being sensitively written, but Miss 
Pinckney merely fits together moods, 
people, and situations with great lit- 
erary skill but without a semblance of 
truth. It is hard to believe that the 
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heroine, improbable as she is to begin 
with, would tell her husband, after two 
days of marriage and a triumphant 
dinner in his aristocratic home, that 
she has had a child by his brother. The 
contrast between a so-called distin- 
guished family and their commonplace 
neighbors, the Hessenwinkles, is some- 
what forced. It is mere chance that 
the ineligible family is Catholic—we 
have to take that on the author’s say- 
so, for there is no other evidence ex- 
cept that the members go to Mass and 
talk about getting out of things through 
the confessional. It is unfortunate that 
a novel of literary beauty should be 
bogged down by a shallow, unreal view 
of life. 

Rickshaw Boy. By Lau Shaw (New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75). 
The lot of the poor in any country, 
in any era, is a grim thing, but the lot 
of the poor in modern China, pictured 
so incisively in Lau Shaw’s Rickshaw 
Boy, seems worse than the average. 
The author, however, understands his 
downtrodden people so well, appre- 
ciating their innate goodness along 
with their terrific struggle for the 
bare necessities of life, that through 
the grim sordidness is a warmth of 
feeling, a touch of humor and a certain 
picturesque quaintness of custom and 
manner. The setting is Peking... . 
“She was filthy; she was beautiful; she 
was senile and decadent; she was live- 
ly and smiling; she was disparate and 
confused; she was at peace and in 
leisure; she was Peking, immense, in- 
imitable, and much to be loved.” So 
too is Happy Boy, the hero, represen- 
tative of Peking’s poor. Country-bred, 
with fine morals and ideals and a good 
physical frame, this young orphan 
seeks only to possess his own rick- 
shaw, to be the best rickshaw runner 
in Peking and to live a decent life. 
His long, bitter struggle with the 
treacherous and wily in matters of 
money and morals is almost beyond 
human endurance. On a seesaw of 
alternating hope and despair, Happy 
Boy’s sound moral make-up rescues 
him in the end, guiding him again in 
the right direction. In the hands of a 
writer with less integrity and sympa- 
thy for the victims of a bad social or- 
der, this material could easily be offen- 
sively presented, but in the hands of 
this outstanding Chinese author, even 
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the ugly scenes are handled with an 
intelligent restraint, depicting condi- 
tions which cry out for social reform. 
The book is nevertheless for the ma- 
ture reader only. 

Jassy. By Norah Lofts (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50). Jassy has 
the flavor of an old-fashioned novel of 
sentiment. It is the story of an orphan 
girl who grows up in a quiet, rural 
section of England, falls in love with a 
boy from a neighboring farm, is taken 
into a private school where she dis- 
rupts a morbid attachment between 
two of the teachers, and finally mar- 
ries an old man in order to retrieve a 
great estate for the man she loves, but 
who has never had eyes for her. Most 
of the characters are abnormal, and 
the method of telling the story from 
three points of view, the boy’s, a nym- 
phomaniac’s, and an idiot’s, is awk- 
ward, and the long analyses of emo- 
tion unreal and distasteful. 


RELIGION: Consular Relations Be- 
tween the United States and the Papal 
States. Edited with Introduction by 
Leo Francis Stock, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Washington, D. C.: American Catho- 
lic Historical Association. $5.00). A 
sequel to United States Ministers to the 
Papal States (1933) which contained 
the Instructions and Dispatches to 
and from the American ministers at 
Rome from 1848 to 1868, Dr. Stock’s 
present volume cempletes the corre- 
spondence between the two govern- 
ments, with what are believed to be 
minor exceptions. Obviously it is a 
book of the first importance; and the 
fact that the number of misprints is 
practically negligible (in a work so 
filed with figures and with proper 
names in many languages) indicates 
the scrupulous care with which it has 
been prepared. Over and above the 
information it provides with regard to 
strictly official matters, it throws light 
upon interesting episodes too numer- 
ous to be even named in a brief notice. 
Among them are the exchange of sharp 
letters between Archbishop Hughes 
and Louis Binsse, papal consul general 
to the United States, with regard to 
the consul’s alleged recommendation 
of a coadjutor to the Archbishop; the 
celebrated appeal of Fathers Harold 
and Ryan to the United States Depart- 
ment of State against the papal sum- 


mons to Rome; Spain’s veto on Cardi. 
nal Giustiniani as candidate for elec. 
tion to the papacy. 

The Flowering Tree. By Caryll 
Houselander (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00). Here is a book which 
displays the author’s sensitiveness to 
common beauty and unites deft crafts. 
manship with simple faith. Miss 
Houselander believes that we are all 
really part of a vast rhythm of which 
we become more and more conscious 
as we enter farther and farther into 
recollection. This recollection may 
be cultivated deliberately by the reci- 
tation of rhythmic prayer, a procedure 
akin to that suggested by St. Ignatius 
and closely related to the practice of 
the old Russian monks,—“much on the 
same principle as telling nursery 
rhymes to children in order to soothe 
them to sleep.” There will be few 
readers not deeply touched by one or 
more of the lovely branches of The 
Flowering Tree. For example, A Tree 
in the City, The Parish First Com- 
munions, School Girls, The Adoration 
of the Cross (Westminster, 1942). 
Read over the air with irreproachable 
diction and a fine sense of values—as 
Lynn Fontanne read The White Cliffs 
of Dover—some of these rhythmic 
pastels would surely stir the thoughts 
that lie “too deep for tears.” 

The Splendor of the Rosary. By 
Maisie Ward (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50). This volume contains 
photographic reproductions of fifteen 
paintings by Fra Angelico on the mys- 
teries of the Rosary, eleven of which 
are preserved in Florence, two in 
Rome, one in Madrid and one in the 
Gardner Museum, Boston. Under the 
combined inspiration of these pictures 
and of great things said about our 
Lady by Chesterton, the author had 
the happy thought of surrounding the 
pictures with a suitable text and a 
series of prayers by Caryll Houseland- 
er. Without publishing a formal bibli- 
ography, she indicates in an epilogue 
the sources upon which she has chief- 
ly drawn. They include the writings 
of Father Thurston, of Bishop Esser, 
and of the French Dominicans Mézard, 
Lescher, Etcheverry. The sections on 
the individual mysteries are preced 
by some fifty pages explaining the na- 
ture and theological background of the 
rosary. There is thus a rich profu- 
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sion of information and illustration, 
all of it arranged with a view to the 
needs of non-Catholic as well as Catho- 
lic readers. 

The Man Nearest to Christ. By F. L. 
Filas (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $2.50). Pioneering in a ter- 
ritory not familiar to English readers, 
Father Filas, without losing himself 
jn a wilderness of detail, has gathered 
together an enormous amount of in- 
formation about devotion to St. Joseph, 
both before and after the dividing line 
of the Council of Trent. Disclaiming 
any pretense at original research, the 
author summarizes the data provided 
by Scripture, patrology, theology and 
history, using as main sources the Fa- 
thers of the Church, the Acta Sanc- 
torum, the Analecta Bollandiana, the 
writings of Suarez, and in particular 
the learned work of Joseph Seitz. All 
this is arranged in methodical order 
and presented in simple language; and, 
by way of appendix, we have the pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See on devo- 
tion to St. Joseph from 1479 to 1937. 
Father Filas has thus produced a book 
that will be extremely useful to stu- 
dents seeking information and to 
preachers desirous of departing from 
the beaten track in the preparation of 
a ferverino. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Democracy’s Chil- 
dren. By Ethel M. Duncan (New York: 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. $2.00). 
This simple book of less than two hun- 
dred pages is a practical work book 
for the use of grade school teachers. 
Its title refers to the fact that pupils 
in American schools are derived from 
various national and racial stock. Its 
modest purpose is to point out meth- 
ods through which children can learn 
to appreciate, rather than dislike, cul- 
tural differences in their schoolmates. 
The author offers in detail twelve sam- 
ple classroom projects, each empha- 
sizing the customs, language and fa- 
mous people of a particular country 
or race. The technics used will be 
especially suggestive to teaching nuns 
in showing the possibility of achieving 
the same effect by depicting the lives 
of saints in the universal Church. The 
historical storehouse of the Catholic 
Church offers abundant material to 
supplement Miss Duncan’s “practical 
approach to intercultural education.” 
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The Ease Era: The Juvenile Oli- 
garchy and the Educational Trust. By 
Paul Mallon (Grand Rapids: William 


B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. $1.50). 
Paul Mallon has selected twenty-two 
of his best newspaper columns on 
youth and delinquency and made a 
short book of them. His constant 
readers in the daily press already 
know his crusade against progres- 
sive education and his clear-cut “old- 
fashioned” solution for the so-called 
youth problem. Basically he says 
that children must be taught, trained 
and disciplined by parents, teachers 
and the clergy. He proves the futil- 
ity of progressive education by expos- 
ing its sad results. Apparently the 
same conclusions had been drawn by 
many teachers in the public school 
system who have sent him letters of 
agreement and approval. In modern 
“journalese,” in terms that everyone 
can understand, he puts the issue: if 
the current system of education runs 
its trend, “it will make us the soft, 
ease-loving, anti-working, anti-exer- 
tion people that have always fallen in 
history before energetic, hardworking, 
success- thriving people.” Catholic 
parents who send their children to the 
public schools ought to read this book. 
Third Mystery Companion. Edited 
by A. L. Furman (New York: Gold 
Label Books, Inc. $2.75). The latest 
attempt to provide a cross section of 
the best in recent mystery stories, 
brings us twenty-two items, some long, 
some short, and, as might be antici- 
pated, of varying value in their ability 
to compose the mind or curdle the 
blood. Best of the contributions— 
from at least one reader’s point of view 
—is “The Simple Art of Murder” by 
Raymond Chandler who, as the so- 
phisticated public knows, writes de- 
tective stories in his “less stilted mo- 
ments” and once claimed partnership 
with Joseph Thompson Shaw, in 
“trying to get murder away from the 
upper classes, the week-end house 
party and the vicar’s rose-garden, and 
back to the people who are really 
good at it.” He combines literary 
analysis with clever “spoofing” of A. A. 
Milne, Agatha Christie and others. Of 
Hammett he writes: “Hammett’s style 
at its worst was as formalized as a 
page of Marius the Epicurean; at its 
best it could say almost anything.” 
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Guerrilla Wife. By Louise Reid 
Spencer (New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co. $2.75). In 1937, Louise Reid 
of Montreal went to the Philippines 
to marry Cyril Spencer, a mining 
engineer employed on the island of 
Masbate. Four very pleasant years 
were spent in Manila and Masbate, 
and then on December 8, 1941, the 
radio announced that Pearl Harbor 
had been bombed, and shortly after 
that the United States had declared 
war against Japan. A few weeks 
later the Japs came to Masbate, and 
Cyril with his wife sailed for safety 
to the island of Panay. Little did 
they dream that for more than two 
years they, with a small group of 
Americans, were to live in the jungle, 
moving constantly from town to town 
as the Japanese arrived, and enduring 
hardship of every kind. Every reader 
must needs admire their courage and 
determination. Mrs. Spencer writes 
well, and is lavish in her praise of her 
fellow refugees, and of the loyal na- 
tives who helped them in their direst 
need, warned them often of the Japa- 
nese advance, and finally directed them 
to the submarine that was to carry 
them to Australia. An interesting book. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Light on 
the Liturgy, a Discussion Outline. 
Part II., by Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 
(St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. 20 
cents). The Story of St. Teresa of 
Lisieux, by Msgr. P. E. Hallett; Scenes 
from the Life of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman, Cardinal Newman and Educa- 
tion, by J. Lewis May; Democracy and 
Peace, Christmas Message of Pope 
Pius XII., 1944; Freedom Through the 
Truth, by H. M. P. Parker; After the 
War, by Most Rev. Bernard Griffin (6 
cents each); Catholics and Education, 
by Canon W. J. Wood (London: Catho- 
lic Truth Society. 2 cents). Making 
the Stations With Jesus, by Father 
Maurice St. Julien, C.P. (St. Louis: 
Co-operative Press. 10 cents). Re- 
treats for Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, by 
Father James L. McShane, S.J. (St. 
Louis: Central Bureau Press). The 
Major Holydays According to the 
Catholic Church of the Greek Rite, 


compiled by Rev. Julius Grigassy 
D.D., text by Rev. Stephen Loya (Brad. 
dock, Pa.: From Author). “In the Be. 
ginning Was the Word,” by Donald Att. 
water. Reprinted from Dublin Review 
(London: R. D. Dickinson & Co., Ltd, 
12 cents). “What’s a Dominican?”, by 
the Dominican Fathers of the Proy- 
ince of St. Albert the Great (Dubuque, 
Ia.: Allied Arts). Tale of a Trouba- 
dour, by Rev. Samuel Cummings, S.A.; 
The Graymoor Fathers. An Outline of 
Their Life and Work (Garrison, N. Y,: 
The Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment. 10 cents each). 

Mail-Call, by Father Lawrence F. 
Schott (Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press). Five Miles Closer to 
Heaven, by Harry F. Wade, C.SS.R. 
(Oconomowoc, Wis.: The Liguorian 
Pamphlet Office. 25 cents). Eternal 
Youth, by Very Rev. Thomas J. Mc- 
Mahon, S.T.D. (New York: Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association). Johs. 
Sintram de Herbipoli in Two of His 
Mss., by Theodore C. Petersen. An 
Offprint from Speculum (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of 
America). G. K. Chesterton and His 
Biographer, by Sir Joseph Chisholm 
(Webster Groves, Mo.: International 
Mark Twain Society. $1.00). Veterans 
at Georgetown. A Guide for Veterans 
and Servicemen Interested in a For- 
eign Service Career (Washington, 
D. C.: The School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University). 

Americanism, Fact and Fiction, by 
Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C.; A Myth 
in “L’Américanisme,” by Vincent F. 
Holden, C.S.P. Reprinted from The 
Catholic Historical Review (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press). 

International Conciliation, Septem- 
ber, 1945, Section I.: The United Na- 
tions Charter: Development and Text, 
by Malcolm W. Davis, Huntington Gil- 
christ, Grayson Kirk, Norman J. Padel- 
ford; The Potsdam Declaration, August 
2, 1945; Section II.: The Bretton 
Woods Agreements International Mone- 
tary Fund, and International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 5 cents each). 














Our Contributors 


Tuat H. C. McGinnis has done some 
independent thinking on the basic 
issues of the day is evident from his 
reasoned “Leftward Ho!” May it en- 
courage our readers to do the same. 
Mr. McGinnis who lives in Midway, 
Pa., with his wife and five promising 
youngsters, has done yeoman’s service 
for the faith since his reception into 
the Church some three years ago. He 
conducts a weekly column syndicated 
in many Catholic weeklies and is en- 
gaged in many forms of Catholic Ac- 
tion. He has in preparation a book on 
a much misunderstood subject, the 
Christian aspects of democracy. 


THovueH MoTHER Mary PAULA WIL- 
LIAMSON, R.C., B.S., tells us that this 
is her first story for grown-ups, that 
fact is not apparent in “The Virgin 
with the Golden Curls.” We received 
much favorable comment on Mother 
Williamson’s first contribution “Angli- 
canism Is Not Enough” in our Febru- 
ary, 1944, number. She is a convert 
from that persuasion and before be- 
coming a Religious of the Cenacle she 
was for a time Superior of Schools in 
Maryland and later a teacher in the 
Lincoln School of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Her book, Our Lady 
Goes A-Maying, will be reviewed next 
month among our Children’s Books. 
Mother Williamson is still stationed in 
Brighton, Mass. 


It may be a surprise to some of our 
readers to hear of the sorry state of 
things that prevails in Catholic Aus- 
tria, an enemy of ours only by forced 
association with Nazi Germany. “The 
Austrian Tragedy” is authoritatively 
described by Grorcz FRANCIS BARRY 
who is in constant touch with Austria 
and au courant of all that concerns 
her here. 


WE have all—at least those of the 
older generation—realized that “John 
McCormack [was the] Greatest Lyric 
Tenor of an Era,” but after reading 
Rev. Wit1aM J. Finn’s present article 
we know the reason why. And in thus 


crystallizing our intuitions for us, Fa- 
ther Finn surely performs one of the 
functions of a great teacher. After 
an absence of several years from 59th 
Street, we are happy to say that he is 
again stationed at the Motherhouse. 
Father Finn’s most recent book The 
Conductor Raises His Baton appeared 
early this year. 


Dip we not know that principles are 
enduring things we should be tempted 
to think that there were none today in 
the field of economics. Therefore the 
articles in which Rev. JosEPH B. KEN- 
KEL, C.PP.S., Pu.D., deals with those 
principles from time to time are de- 
cidedly apt. “Sharing Management 
with Employees” is the third in the 
series. The first, “Sharing Profits 
with Employees” (October, 1939), was 
expanded and made into a good-sell- 
ing pamphlet in the Social Action 
Series brought out by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. In 1925 
Father Kenkel became Dean of Studies 
in St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, 
Ind., and later, President, a post he 
held for over a decade. He is now an 
assistant professor in the Department 
of Economics at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington. 


SistER Mary Zoe Dorsa of the Sis- 
ters of Charity of Greensburg, Pa., is a 
new contributor who received her B.A. 
degree at Seton Hill College and her 
Master’s at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. She is head of the Speech De- 
partment at Sacred Heart High School 
for girls in Pittsburgh and author of 
the History of Sacred Heart Parish, a 
parish justly celebrated for its beauti- 
ful church, built by Dr. Thomas F. 
Coakley. We think “Speech Is Power” 
has hit the nail on the head in explain- 
ing the inarticulateness of Catholics. 
It is Sister Mary Zoe’s initial contribu- 
tion to THE CATHOLIC WorLD. 


NIcHOLSON Hiiv’s “The Skipping 
Rope” is her introduction to our read- 
ers. She is a Californian now living 
in Eagle Rock, and a graduate in Lit- 
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erature from the University of South- 
ern California, where she is taking 
work piecemeal toward a Master’s de- 
gree. Mrs. Hill is a musician by pro- 
fession and a peregrinator by inclina- 
tion, having spent a summer on the 
continent some years ago, which pro- 
vided the background of her present 
story. She and her husband are hop- 
ing that China will be their next stop. 


ANOTHER newcomer is J. B. REUTER, 
S.J., who went down to the tropics in 
1938, at the age of twenty-two, to study 
philosophy as a Jesuit scholastic. He 
was teaching rhetoric at the Ateneo de 
Manila when the first Japanese planes 
came over the city on December 8, 
1941. The rest is told in his “Tropi- 
cal Prison Camp,” which unconscious- 
ly shows him to be of the heroic stuff 
of which Catholic Missionaries are 
made. Mr. Reuter was repatriated in 
May and is now studying theology at 
Woodstock in preparation for ordina- 
tion next June. He is scheduled to re- 
turn to the Philippines in 1948, where 
we hope his pen will not be idle, for 
it is a gifted one. 


AL but one of our poets this month 
are old favorites. ETHEL BARNETT DE 
Vito (“Young Father”), Boston born 
but raised in Panama and then for 
some years resident on the West Coast, 
is settled again in her native State. She 
has been our contributor since 1941 
and is known in many periodicals, 
Catholic and secular. Seasonably 
comes SISTER MARYANNA’S sensitive 
“To One Long Dead.” The author is 
now a member of the English Depart- 


ment of St. Mary of the Springs Col. 
lege, Columbus, Ohio. It is not strange 
that one artist should inspire another 
as the two following poets have been 
inspired. SisTeR M. EvutLawia, M.A, 
Pu.D., Professor of English and His. 
tory and instructor in Philosophy 
at College Misericordia, Dallas, P 
writes “For John McCormack,” and 
Rev. Raymond F. Roseliep, at present 
Chaplain of St. Anthony Home for the 
Aged in Dubuque, and managing edi- 
tor of the archdiocesan paper, The 
Witness, writes again as he did in the 
March number, of “Father Tabb: 
1845-1945.” This sonnet is to be pub- 
lished later in a study of Father Tabb’s 
art which Dr. Francis Litz of the Cath- 
olic University now has in prepara- 
tion. The charming “Lady of a Far. 
off Age” comes to us from the author 
of the lovely “Prayer for Pilots” who 
prefers to remain incognito under her 
present signature, T. S. Sufficient to 
say that she is a New Yorker, who has 
dipped deep into the treasury of Euro- 
pean art and culture. HELEN Frit 
(Mrs. Henry A.) STICKNEY (“Con- 
vert’s Road’), also a New Yorker, 
was educated in private schools and 
by private tutors and did not begin 
writing until 1933. She has since pub- 
lished two volumes of her collected 
verse, Prelude to Winter and Abigail's 
Sampler, and is a contributor to the 
leading poetry magazines and to nuw- 
merous other publications. Mrs. Stick- 
ney is an Officer of the Poetry Society 
of America and a member of the Catho- 
lic Poetry Society, and is active in 
many literary groups. She is our one 
new November poet. 
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Karnertne Bricy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 

Rev. James F. Correy, Pu.D., educator and critic, professor of Philosophy, Diocesan Seminary 
of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I. 

Rev. Beratranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Rev. Joserpx McSorey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

THeoporne Maynarp, Pu.D., Litr.D., author and educator, Westminster, Md.; author of Odyssey 
of Francis Xavier, Orestes Brownson, etc. 

Josepu J. Reiry, Pu.D., Lirt.D., professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Books and Men, etc. 

Rev. Josepn F. THorninG, Pu.D., S.T.D., Special Lecturer on Sociology in the Catholic University 
of Chile; Honorary Fellow of the Historical and Geographic Institute of Brazil; Director 
of the American Peace Society; associate editor of World Affairs; author of Builders of 
the Social Order, A Primer of Social Justice; National Security and International Peace, etc. 








